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THE  BLIND  WIN  AND  WIN  BIG  IN  MORRISTOWN 


There  is  a  workshop  in  Morristown, 
Tennessee  called  Volunteer  BUnd  Indus- 
tries. It  is  typical  of  the  shops  doing 
federal  government  work  on  orders  dis- 
tributed by  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  (NIB).  During  Fiscal  Year  19  82, 
total  sales  were  reported  to  be 
^3,410,563. 

The  shop  is  run  by  a  man  named  J.  C. 
Austin.  He  answers  to  a  board  of  direc- 
tors mostly  consisting  of  members  of  the 
local  Lions  Club.  Austin  is  not  blind, 
and  there  are  no  blind  people  in  manage- 
ment positions  at  Volunteer  Blind  Indus- 
tries. There  never  have  been.  In  fact, 
only  one  bUnd  person  in  the  memory  of 
most  anyone  at  the  plant  has  ever  worked 
in  the  executive  office.  This  was  a 
"legally  blind"  (or,  some  would  say, 
"partially  sighted")  woman  who  ran  the 
telephone  switchboard  for  a  time.  She 
did  this  until  she  got  a  job  in  competi- 
tive industry.  She  is  the  only  one  that 
officials  of  the  plant  seem  to  claim 
they  placed  in  competitive  employment. 

Morristown  is  not  a  big  city  and  is 
located  in  rural.  East  Tennessee.  The 
closest  major  city  is  Knoxville,  about 
an  hour  down  the  road.  The  town  has 
some  light  industry.  But,  neither  the 
workshop  nor  the  State  Division  of  Ser- 
vices for  the  Blind  has  done  much  to 
develop  job  opportunities  for  the  blind 
in  plants,  other  than  Volunteer  Blind 
Industries.  This  explains  why  almost 
every  working  blind  person  in  Morristown 
will  be  found  at  the  sheltered  workshop. 
The  community  attitude  about  blind  peo- 
ple was   summed  up  by   the  editor  of  the 


local  newspaper  in  mid- 19  83  who  spoke  up 
for  the  workshop  by  saying  "If  it  wasn't 
for  the  Lions,  the  bUnd  people  wouldn't 
have  a  job  around  here." 

The  VBI  plant,  itself,  has  about  thir- 
ty blind  people  employed  in  various 
assembly  and  production  jobs.  Most  jobs 
for  the  blind  are  in  building  mattresses 
and  boxsprings  or  packaging  paper 
towels.  Some  jobs,  such  as  working  on 
an  army  helmet  project,  seem  to  be  for 
sighted  people  only.  Supervisors  at  VBI 
don't  want  the  blind  to  run  many  of  the 
machines.  Apparently  they  feel  they 
can't. 

There  is  a  class  system  of  work, 
dividing  the  tasks  into  "those  which  can 
be  done  by  the  blind,"  and  "jobs  for  the 
sighted,  only."  This  translates  into  an 
identical  social  division  in  the  work- 
force. Pay  increases  with  the  complex- 
ity of  work,  so  most  sighted  people  earn 
more  than  the  bUnd  employees,  an  inevi- 
table outgrowth  of  the  dual  class  sys- 
tem. 

Most  bUnd  employees  have  accepted 
their  lesser  role  at  VBI,  if  not  with 
gratitude,  at  least  with  quiet  resigna- 
tion. They  seem  almost  unaware,  or  pos- 
sibly afraid  of  a  national  movement 
among  blind  people,  and  particularly 
among  shopworkers,  to  have  equal  rights 
and  first-class  status.  The  Morristown 
shopworkers  are  not  "hell  raisers," 
"radicals,"  or  by  nature  "boat  rockers." 
If  anything,  quite  the  opposite. 

But,  early  in  19  83,  a  handful  of  the 
bUnd  workers  started  to  hold  some  pri- 
vate meetings.     They  met   away   from  the 
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plant,  during  evenings  and  weekends. 
They  compared  their  impressions  of  their 
common  situation  and  found  that  they 
shared  certain  complaints.  These  blind 
workers  had  never  experienced  such  fel- 
lowship. They  were  conditioned  by  prac- 
tice and  habit  to  keep  their  complaints 
to  themselves.  But,  now,  they  were 
actually  beginning  to  speak  to  one 
another  and  confide  in  each  other  for 
mutual  comfort  and  collective  help. 

Soon,  the  talk  and  the  private  meet- 
ings turned  to  organizing  some  sort  of 
formal  group,  possibly  a  local  chapter 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
But,  the  immediate  thing  was  to  let 
someone  know  of  their  problems.  This 
they  did  in  a  letter  to  a  congressman— 
4th  District  Representative  James 
Cooper.  Who  could  have  expected  that 
such  a  simple  act,  expressing  one's 
views  to  a  Congressman,  could  eventually 
have  such  dramatic  and  far-reaching  con- 
sequences? 

The  letter  was  endorsed  by  Herbert 
Jenkins,  Taylor  Smith,  Teresa  Smith, 
Bobby  Eason,  John  McAmis,  and  Lois 
McAmis  and  sent  to  Congressman  Cooper  in 
early  February.  The  impact  was  swift 
and  dramatic,  including  threats  and 
pressure  tactics.  The  McAmises  (John 
and  Lois)  became  casualties.  Purport- 
edly, they  withdrew  their  endorsement  of 
the  letter.  The  following  affidavit, 
prepared  by  Taylor  Smith  June  1,  1983, 
explains  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
letter  and  the  subsequent  reactions  to 
it.  Sworn  statements  of  Herbert  Jenkins 
and  Bobby  Eason  also  corroborate  Mr. 
Smith's  testimony. 


AFFIDAVrr  OF  TAYLOR  SMITH 

Comes  now  Taylor  Smith  and  deposes  and 
states  as  follows: 

(1)  My  name  is  Taylor  Smith.  My  ad- 
dress is  717  South  Henry,  Morristown, 
Tennessee  37814.  I  have  been  blind 
since  birth.  I  am  currently  employed  at 
the  Volunteer  Blind  Industries  in 
Morristown.  This  is  a  sheltered  work- 
shop where  we  make  products  to  be  sold 
to  the  federal  and  state  governments  and 
in  the  private  commercial  market.  I  am 
a  paper-bander,  earning  minimum  wage.  I 
have  worked  in  this  shop  for  two  years 
doing  the  same  job. 

(2)  Early  in  1983,  I  began  talking 
with  some  of  my  blind  co-workers  about 
conditions  at  Volunteer  Blind  Indus- 
tries. We  met  in  my  home  during  even- 
ings and  weekends.  I  found  that  all  of 
us  had  experienced  similar  difficulties 
at  the  workshop.  Our  complaints  in- 
cluded the  fact  that  the  bUnd  workers 
had  been  cut  to  a  four-day  work  week, 
while  sighted  employees  continued  to 
work  a  full  forty-hour  week.  The 
sighted  were  being  given  jobs  that  the 
blind  could  do.  The  blind  were  expected 
to  maintain  the  same  amount  of  product- 
ion but  to  do  so  within  a  shorter  amount 
of  time— the  four-day  week.  In  fact, 
the  workers  in  my  department  (packaging 
paper  towels)  were  expected  to  increase 
output  from  270  boxes  per  day  (1350 
boxes  in  a  five-day  week)  to  3  50  boxes 
per  day  (1400  boxes  in  a  four- day  week). 
Other  complaints  included  the  failure  of 
Volunteer  Blind  Industries  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  forms  of  assis- 
tance to  workers  and  their  families. 
For  example,  even  though  the  Lions  Club 
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has  purchased  four  vans  for  Volunteer 
Industries,  I  still  spend  over  ^80  per 
month  taking  taxis  to  and  from  work.  We 
have  no  local  bus  service.  The  vans  are 
used  by  the  professional  staff,  while 
the  blind  shopworkers  take  taxis  on 
their  meager  salaries. 

(3)  During  the  meetings  we  had  in  my 
home,  we  began  to  discuss  the  possibil- 
ity of  organizing.  We  were  interested 
in  affiliating  with  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  since  this  organiza- 
tion has  been  instrumental  in  helping  to 
establish  labor  unions  in  other  work- 
shops. We  also  decided  to  take  our  com- 
plaints to  Congressman  James  Cooper.  We 
did  this  by  means  of  a  letter  jointly 
signed  by  several  of  us. 

(4)  It  was  at  this  point  (mid -Febru- 
ary, 19  83)  that  officials  of  Volunteer 
Industries  first  indicated  knowledge  of 
our  attempts  to  organize  in  the  work- 
shop. The  first  confrontation  over  this 
issue  came  when  Howard  Shockley  (Direc- 
tor of  Operations  at  Volunteer  Indus- 
tries) spoke  to  a  group  of  us  one  after- 
noon. Mr.  Shockley  is  the  plant  super- 
visor, responsible  for  hiring  and  dis- 
missal of  anyone  in  the  workforce.  He 
reports  to  the  executive  director  of 
Volunteer  Industries.  On  the  occasion 
of  our  first  confrontation  over  organ- 
izing, Mr.  Shockley  brought  the  matter 
up  by  telling  us  "We  know  about  your 
letter  to  Congressman  Cooper."  He  said 
if  we  contacted  anyone  else,  "We  would 
no  longer  be  on  the  payroll."  He  told 
us  he  had  assurances  from  an  unnamed 
politician  that  any  other  letters  we 
wrote  would  be  "thrown  in  the  trash 
can."  Mr.  Shockley  concluded  by  stating 
that  he  would  not  "tolerate"  anyone  else 
coming  into  the  shop  for  investigation 
purposes.      He   said  he  would   "not  allow 


the  press  on  the  premises,  and  that  we 
should  forget  about  any  further  attempts 
to  organize  the  shopworkers." 

(5)  Subsequent  to  this  incident,  sev- 
eral of  us  began  to  make  further  plans 
to  organize.  This  included  efforts  to 
form  a  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  We  were  aided 
by  David  Moore.  David  is  a  blind  vendor 
operating  a  snack  counter  and  vending 
machines  at  the  Morristown  Vocational 
School.  We  felt  that  David  would  be 
less  subject  to  pressure  from  management 
at  Volunteer  Industries. 

(6)  On  or  about  Wednesday,  May  18, 
19  83,  my  immediate  supervisor  (Jack 
Wolfe)  held  a  meeting  with  all  of  the 
workers  in  the  department  to  explain 
that  we  were  no  longer  entitled  to  re- 
ceive telephone  calls  from  persons  out- 
side the  plant,  other  than  for  emergency 
purposes.  He  said  this  policy  was 
directed  by  J.  C.  Austin  (Executive 
Director  of  Volunteer  Blind  Industries) 
and  Howard  Shockley.  He  told  us  that 
the  reason  for  the  "new  policy"  was  that 
David  Moore  had  called  down  there  and 
was  "trying  to  tear  the  place  up."  He 
warned  us  that  if  David  was  not  careful 
"he  would  lose  his  job  as  a  vendor,"  and 
that  any  of  us  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  "what  David  was  trying  to  do  would 
lose  their  job,"  as  well. 

(7)  On  or  about  Tuesday,  May  24,  1983, 
I  was  approached  by  another  employee  of 
Volunteer  Industries  who  began  asking 
questions  about  the  organizing  meetings 
we  were  having.  The  employee  in  ques- 
tion is  Faye  Romines.  She  said  she  knew 
about  a  meeting  we  held  at  the  Holiday 
Inn.  She  said  Howard  Shockley  told  her 
that  he  knew  who  attended  the  meeting 
and  that  if  "wc  continued,"  he  would 
"fire"  us  or  "close  the  place  down." 
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(8)  I  am  awaie  that  Jack  Wolfe  and 
Howard  Shocklcy  have  had  conversations 
with  my  co-workers  to  discourage  them 
from  having  anything  to  do  with  those  of 
VIS  who  want  to  organize.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  of  fear  among  the  work- 
ers. This  is  based  on  the  open  threats 
by  Shockley  that  workers  who  organize 
would  be  fired.  I  have  been  told  by 
some  who  were  interested  that  they  can- 
not associate  with  us  because  "they  have 
too  much  at  stake." 

Taylor  Smith 


The  facts  in  the  foregoing  statement, 
and  the  related  evidence  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Jenkins,  Eason,  and  others  were 
so  outrageous  and  shocking  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  A  meeting  was 
sought  (but  to  no  avail)  with  J.  C.  Aus- 
tin. He  refused  to  meet  with  the  shop- 
workers.  But,  Austin's  real  hostility 
was  vented  toward  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  BUnd.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues seemed  determined  to  prevent  our 
local  members  from  having  a  viable  Fed- 
eration chapter.  Doubtless,  they  were 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  This  clear- 
ly violated  our  rights  as  an  organiza- 
tion and  the  right  of  our  individual 
members  to  join  with  other  blind  people 
in  the  Federation  for  concerted  action. 

We  considered  what  to  do.  Should  we 
stand  and  fight?  Could  we  afford  the 
expense  of  federal  court  litigation  or 
complaints  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board?  Could  we  afford  not  to 
bring  these  actions?  Could  we  be  suc- 
cessful? If  our  right  to  organize  was 
successfully  blocked  by  the  workshop  in 
Morristown,  VN^iat  would  happen   in  cities 


having  NIB  affiliates  everywhere  in  the 
country?  We  thought  of  all  of  this  and 
the  rising  tide  of  change  throughout  the 
entire  workshop  establishment.  The 
choice  was  neither  pleasant  nor  easy, 
but  the  necessity  for  decisive  action 
was  clear. 

On  June  23,  19  83,  we  served  notice  on 
Volunteer  Blind  Industries  that  neither 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  nor 
its  individual  members  in  Morristown 
would  tolerate  any  attack  upon  our  con- 
stitutional rights  of  free  speech  and 
freedom  of  association.  This  notice  was 
given  in  two  forms: 

First,  we  charged  VBI  with  unfair  la- 
bor practices,  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
plaint filed  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  (NLRB)  ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  June  2  4,  we  filed  a  civil 
action  lawsuit  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Tenn- 
essee, seeking  declaratory  and  injunc- 
tive relief  for  the  illegal  acts  com- 
mitted against  the  Federation  and  its 
members  by  Volunteer  Blind  Industries 
and  its  agents.  Never  before  has  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  it- 
self, been  a  party,  directly  involved  as 
a  plaintiff,  in  such  proceedings, 
including  those  before  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board.  Our  position  in 
these  cases,  such  as  those  involving 
union  organizing,  has  been  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  the  workers  in  support  of  a 
labor  union.  But,  in  this  instance,  the 
circumstances  were  different.  It  was 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
(not  a  labor  union)  which  was  under 
attack  by  the  managers  of  the  Morristown 
shop.  It  was  blind  people  in  Morris- 
town—our  members,  not  the  members  of  a 
local  labor  union— who  were  being  pre- 
vented     from      freely      associating     with 
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their  fellow  blind  in  Morristown,  as 
well  as  nationwide.  Direct  action  by 
the  Federation  was  called  for. 

Because  it  has  significance  for  deal- 
ing with  similar  situations  which  occur 
and  have  occurred  throughout  the  coun- 
try, we  are  reprinting  below  a  statement 
of  the  charges  contained  in  the  NLRB 
complaint,  followed  by  the  results  of 
that  complaint  in  the  form  of  a  notice 
to  employees.  The  notice,  to  be  posted 
for  sixty  days  in  the  breakroom  at  VBI, 
and  provided  to  blind  employees  in 
Braille  and  recorded  form,  brings  to  an 
end  all  proceedings  in  this  matter  ini- 
tiated pursuant  to  our  June  23  com- 
plaint. To  be  sure,  officials  of  the 
Morristown  plant  continued  to  deny  any 
wrongdoing.  However,  the  posting  of  the 
notice,  itself,  is  a  dramatic  reversal 
from  the  hostile  behavior  which  they 
exhibited  toward  the  Federation  and  its 
members,  only  a  few  months  earlier. 
Here,  then,  are  the  charges  which  we 
made: 


STATEMENT  OF  CHARGES 
JUNE  24,  1983 

(Note:  Section  numbers  referred  to  in 
these  charges  are  citations  to  sections 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.) 

1.  In  late  February  or  early  March, 
19  83,  Howard  Shockley,  director  of  oper- 
ations of  employer  (VBI)  (with  authority 
to  hire  and  fire),  told  a  group  of  em- 
ployees including  Herbert  Jenkins,  Tay- 
lor Smith,  and  Bobby  Eason  that  if  the 
employees  continued  to  try  to  organize  a 
chapter  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind   (NFB)    they  would  be  "off  the 


payroll."  Shockley  stated  that  some  of 
the  workers  involved  in  organizing  "may 
already  be  fired— it  is  up  to  the  board 
of  directors."  Jenkins,  Smith  and  Eason 
reasonably  concluded  under  the  circum- 
stances that  they  were  being  threatened 
not  to  engage  in  "concerted  activities 
for  .  .  .  mutual  aid  or  protection"  in 
violation  of  Section  7. 

2.  In  late  February  or  early  March, 
1983,  (several  days  after  the  threat 
made  by  Howard  Shockley  in  Charge  #1 
supra)  J.  C.  Austin,  executive  director 
of  employer,  caused  the  foremen  to  call 
a  plant  meeting  of  all  employees  in  the 
breakroom  and  warned  employees  that  he 
wanted  "a  stop  put  to  rumors  [of  organ- 
izing]  floating  around  the  shop." 

3.  On  or  about  June  3,  1983,  Howard 
Shockley  told  certain  employees  includ- 
ing Taylor  Smith  that  he  had  "run  off" 
James  Gashel  (NFB  Director  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs),  and  David  Moore,  an 
organizer  of  the  local  NFB  affiliate,  in 
violation  of  the  Federation's  right  of 
access  to  the  employer's  premises  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  "concerted 
activities"  under  Section  7. 

4.  The  statement  of  Howard  Shockley 
in  Charge  #3  ...  likewise  had  the  effect 
of  chilling  employees  from  engaging  in 
"concerted  activities"  protected  under 
Section  7, 

5.  On  or  about  Friday,  June  3,  1983, 
Jack  Wolfe,  foreman,  told  Teresa  Smith 
that  "We  don't  have  to  worry  about  Tay- 
lor [Smith]  'cause  he  will  be  out  of  the 
shop  after  a  while."  Teresa  Smith  is 
the  wife  of  Taylor  Smith,  President  of 
the  Morristown  NFB  aftiUate.  Wolfe's 
statement  has  discouraged  employees  from 
engaging  in  "concerted  activities"  pro- 
tected by  Section  7. 

6.  On   or   about   June   3,    1983,  Taylor 
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Smith,  President  of  the  Morristown  NFB 
affiliate,  was  denied  permission  to  meet 
with  agents  of  the  employer  and  James 
Gashel,  NFB  Director  of  Governmental 
Affairs.  Smith  asked  Shockley  if  he 
could  punch  out  on  the  time  clock  to 
meet  with  the  employer  and  the  NFB  and 
was  advised  by  Shockley  that  "We  are  not 
going  to  meet  with  you."  On  June  3, 
19  83,  Smith  was  given  a  written  warning 
that  he  was  in  violation  of  VBI  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  leaving  his  work 
station  unexcused.  .  .  .  Employer's 
refusal  to  allow  Smith  to  leave  his  work 
station  is  inconsistent  with  employer's 
general  practice  of  excusing  workers  for 
good  cause  and  the  denial  of  excuse  for 
Smith  on  June  3,  19  83,  was  based  solely 
on  employer's  opposition  to  employees 
engaging  in  "concerted  activities"  pro- 
tected by  Section  7. 

7.  On  June  3,  1983,  Herbert  Jenkins 
and  Bobby  Eason  were  denied  permission 
to  meet  with  employer  and  James  Gashel 
in  violation  of  their  right  to  engage  in 
"concerted  activity"  protected  by  Sec- 
tion 7. 

8.  Ms.  Teresa  Smith  was  denied  per- 
mission to  meet  with  employer  and  James 
Gashel  in  violation  of  her  right  to  en- 
gage in  "concerted  activity"  protected 
by  Section  7.... 

9.  Randy  Hollinger,  an  employee  and 
NFB  member,  was  told  that  "They  [manage- 
ment and  supervisors]  were  going  to  har- 
ass NFB  members  'til  they  quit." 

10.  Employer  recently  promulgated  a 
change  in  its  rules  under  which  employ- 
ees are  no  longer  entitled  to  receive 
telephone  calls  other  than  for  emergency 
purposes.  On  or  about  Wednesday,  May 
18,  1983,  Jack  Wolfe,  foreman,  told  Tay- 
lor Smith  and  other  employees  that  the 
new  policy  was  directed  by    J.  C.  Austin 


and  Howard  Shockley  and  that  the  reason 
for  it  was  that  David  Moore,  an  NFB  mem- 
ber of  the  Morristown  chapter  not  in  the 
employ  of  employer,  had  called  down 
there  and  was  "trying  to  tear  the  place 
up,"  Wolfe  warned  that  if  Moore  were 
not  careful  "he  would  lose  his  job"  and 
that  other  employees  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  "what  David  was  trying  to  do 
would  lose  their  job,"  as  well.  Wolfe's 
statements  intrude  upon  the  right  of 
employees  to  engage  in  "concerted  activ- 
ity" protected  by  Section  7. 

11.  NFB  members  have  been  invidiously 
singled  out  by  employer's  supervisory 
staff  because  of  engaging  in  "concerted 
activity"  protected  by  Section  7.  Bobby 
Eason,  NFB  member,  was  recently  criti- 
cized for  taking  a  smoke  break  with  a 
co-worker  by  Howard  Shockley  who  warned 
that  there  would  be  layoffs  if  the  work 
being  done  were  not  completed  that  day. 
This  occurred  on  Thursday,  May  17,  only 
a  few  days  before  the  organization  of 
the  Morristown  NFB  affiliate.  Super- 
visory staff  of  employer  have  occasion- 
ally singled  out  NFB  members  and  have 
invidiously  failed  to  apprise  them  even 
of  emergency  telephone  calls:  In  the 
week  of  June  12,  1983,  Taylor  Smith, 
local  NFB  president,  was  not  advised  of 
a  telephone  call  he  got  to  tell  him  that 
his  baby  was  sick  and  needed  to  be  taken 
to  the  doctor. 

12.  The  pattern  of  threat  of  reprisal 
or  discharge  by  employer  for  employees' 
"concerted  activities"  protected  under 
Section  7  has  created  a  general  feeling 
of  fear  among  employees  about  engaging 
in  federally  protected  "concerted  activ- 
ity" in  general  and  association  with  NFB 
in  particular.  Taylor  Smith  has  been 
told  by  some  other  employees  that  they 
were    afraid    to    associate  with  NFB    be- 
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cause  "they  have  too  much  at  stake." 


Those  were  the  charges  we  filed  on 
June  2  4.  The  same  day  we  filed  a  suit 
in  the  federal  courts.  This  is  how 
matters  stood  when  we  came  to  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
convention  in  Kansas  City.  On  July  5 
President  Jernigan  spoke  to  the 
assembled  delegates  as  follows: 


"I  need  to  report  to  you  about  one 
final  matter  dealing  with  workshops.  In 
Morristown,  Tennessee,  there  is  a  shop 
called  Volunteer  Blind  Industries.  Most 
of  the  blind  employees  (there  are  about 
thirty)  work  in  direct  labor  jobs.  They 
make  box  springs  and  mattresses,  and 
they  package  paper  towels.  The  products 
are  sold  to  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments.   The  managers  are  sighted. 

"Early  this  year  the  workers  began 
talking  about  setting  up  a  local  chapter 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
They  also  talked  about  writing  to  their 
Congressman  about  conditions  and  hiring 
practices  in  the  shop.  They  were  con- 
cerned that  the  blind  were  being  laid 
off  while  the  sighted  continued  to  work, 
and  they  thought  the  ratio  of  sighted  to 
blind  employees  might  violate  the  fed- 
eral regulations  under  which  the  shop 
operates.  They  wanted  information  about 
the  shop  and  its  finances. 

"When  the  workshop  supervisors  learned 
of  this,  they  confronted  the  workers  and 
ordered  them  not  to  write  to  their  Con- 
gressman or  to  participate  in  organizing 
an  NFB  chapter.  We  organized  a  chapter 
in  Morristown  near   the  end  of  May,   and 


the  shop  workers  did  participate.  In 
fact,  the  president  of  the  chapter  is 
none  other  than  Taylor  Smith,  who  is  a 
shop  worker  at  Volunteer  Blind  Indus- 
tries of  Morristown,  Tennessee.  Bobby 
Eason  and  Herbert  Jenkins  (also  shop 
workers)  are  officers  of  the  chapter. 
There  have  been  threats  that  the  workers 
will  be  fired.  Telephone  calls  into  and 
out  of  the  plant  (even  emergency  calls) 
have  been  curtailed  and  blocked. 

"In  June  I  sent  Jim  Gashel  to  Morris- 
town to  meet  with  the  shop  manager  and 
tell  him  that  he  would  either  stop  the 
intimidation  or  face  us  in  court.  The 
manager  said  that  he  would  not  permit 
Jim  Gashel  to  meet  with  him  in  company 
with  the  shop  workers,  and  he  gave  sub- 
stance to  his  arrogance  by  placing 
guards  at  the  plant  door  to  prevent 
workers  from  coming  to  the  office  area. 
We  have  sworn  statements  that  he  has 
bragged,  as  he  put  it,  that  he  'ran  Jim 
Gashel  off.' 

"Well,  we  hired  a  constitutional  law- 
yer from  the  faculty  of  the  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knox- 
ville,  and  we  brought  him  to  Baltimore 
for  several  days  of  backgrounding.  He 
went  to  Morristown,  interviewed  the 
workers,  took  the  testimony,  and  got  the 
facts.  On  June  2  4  (just  a  little  over  a 
week  ago)  we  filed  with  the  NLRB  unfair 
labor  practices  against  Volunteer  Blind 
Industries  of  Morristown,  Tennessee,  and 
the  same  day  we  filed  a  suit  in  the 
federal  courts.  When  blind  people  are 
told  that  (on  pain  of  losing  their  jobs) 
they  cannot  write  to  their  Congressman 
and  that  they  cannot  belong  to  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind,  we  will 
either  stand  forth  and  fight  or  we  will 
no  longer  deserve  to  be  called  Feder- 
ationists.     Yes,   it  will   take  money,   and 
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wc  will  be  subjected  to  attacks— but  we 
will  find  the  money,  and  we  will  stand 
forth  to  meet  the  attackers.  We  will 
teach  the  workshop  bosses  of  Morristown, 
Tennessee,  a  lesson— so  help  us  God." 


Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
conversations  continued  with  the  work- 
shop officials,  the  attorneys,  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The 
results  were  a  notice,  which  constituted 
an  order  from  the  NLRB.  The  notice  was 
to  be  posted  by  management  in  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  workshop  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days  and  to  be  publicly  read  to 
the  workers  by  management.  The  text  of 
the  message  was  also  to  be  provided  in 
Braille  or  on  tape  to  the  employees. 
The  notice  reads  as  follows: 


NOTICE  TO  EMPLOYEES 

Posted  Pursuant  to 

A  Settlement  Agreement 

Approved  by  a  Regional  Director  of 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 

An  Agency  of 

The  United  States  Government 

WE  WILL  NOT  interrogate  our  employees 
concerning  their  protected  concerted  ac- 
tivities. 

WE  WILL  NOT  prohibit  our  employees 
from  writing  letters  to  congressional 
representatives,  nor  will  we  direct  them 
to  cease  talking  about  writing  letters 
to  congressional  representatives. 

WE  WILL  NOT  threaten  our  employees 
with  discharge  in  order  to  discourage 
them  from  writing  letters  to  congres- 
sional representatives. 


WE  WILL  NOT  restrict  telephone  priv- 
ileges of  our  employees  in  order  to  dis- 
courage them  from  engaging  in  protected 
concerted  activities. 

WE  WILL  NOT  threaten  our  employees 
with  discharge  in  order  to  discourage 
them  from  engaging  in  protected 
concerted  activities. 

WE  WILL  NOT  threaten  our  employees 
with  plant  closure  in  order  to  discour- 
age them  from  engaging  in  protected  con- 
certed activities. 

WE  WILL  NOT  in  any  like  or  related 
manner  interfere  with,  restrain  or 
coerce  our  employees  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rights  to  self-organization,  to 
form,  join,  or  assist  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind,  or  to  engage  in 
other  protected  concerted  activities 
with  other  employees  for  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  and  other  mutual 
aid  and  protection  as  guaranteed  in  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

All  our  employees  are  free  to  become 
or  remain  members  of  the  above  organiza- 
tion or  engage  in  other  protected  con- 
certed activities,  or  to  refrain  from 
any  and  all  such  activities. 

MDLUNTEER  BLIND  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(Employer) 

Dated:    November  2  3,  1983 

By:     J.C.  Austin,  Executive  Director 

This    is    an  official   notice   and  must  not 
be  defaced  by  anyone. 

This  notice  must  remain  posted  for  60 
consecutive  days  from  the  date  of  post- 
ing and  must  not  be  altered,  defaced,  or 
covered  by  any  other  material.  Any 
quesdons   concerning  this  notice  or  com- 
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pliance  with  its  provisions  may  be 
directed  to  the  Board's  Office,  101 
Marietta  Tower,  Suite  2400,  101  Marietta 
Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30323 
(404)  221-2896. 


On  the  evening  of  September  26,  19  83, 
the  Morristown  Chapter  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Tennessee  met 
in  special  session  to  review  the  status 
of  the  litigation  and  especially  the 
text  of  the  notice  to  be  posted  in  the 
VBI  plant.  Spirits  were  high  as  Fred  Le 
Clercq,  local  counsel  for  the  Federation 
and  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville,  read  and  ex- 
plained the  final  results  of  the  NLRB 
proceedings.  Word  had  already  circu- 
lated among  the  blind  workers  at  VBI 
that  a  victory  was  in  the  wind.  New 
members  were  present  for  the  meetii^, 
and  others  had  expressed  an  interest  in 
joining.  The  posting  of  the  notice 
would  mean  a  license  for  open  recruit- 
ment. No  reprisals  could  be  threatened 
or  taken.  Nothing  could  be  done  by  the 
VBI  supervisors  to  stifle  concerted 
action  by  the  blind  workers,  including 
writing  letters  to  members  of  Congress. 
The  purposes  of  the  litigation  had  been 
achieved.  All  that  remained  were  the 
technicalities  of  winding  up— the  post- 
ing of  the  notice;  a  public  reading  of 
it  by  management;  cassette  and  Braille 
copies  to  be  made  and  circulated  to  all 
of  the  blind  workers  in  the  plant;  and 
everyone  to  be  on  guard  for  possible 
violations  of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  notice. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  lawsuit  still 
pending  in  the  federal  district  court. 
The       objectives       had       already       been 


achieved.  It  only  remained  to  bring 
matters  to  a  formal  conclusion.  Volun- 
teer Blind  Industries  agreed  to  pay  the 
workers  who  were  plaintiffs  (Taylor 
Smith,  Bobby  Eason,  and  Herbert  Jenkins) 
^500  each.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
day  a  few  months  earlier  when  they  were 
threatened  with  dismissal  if  they  joined 
the  Federation  or  wrote  their  Congress- 
man. The  money  was  paid,  and  the  case 
was  dismissed.  The  checks  were  given  to 
Smith,  Jenkins,  and  Eason  October  31, 
1983. 

The  presentation  of  these  checks  and 
the  related  signing  of  papers  brought  to 
an  end  all  phases  of  the  Morristown  lit- 
igation, which  began  only  four  months 
and  twenty-eight  days  earlier.  This  may 
go  down  in  history  as  our  briefest  liti- 
gation. It  will  certainly  go  down  as 
one  of  our  most  dramatically  victorious. 
Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  offi- 
cials of  the  Morristown  plant  can  ful- 
fill the  promises  of  a  new  relationship 
with  the  bHnd  workers  and  the  organized 
blind.  Business  as  usual,  with  blind 
people  being  treated  as  second-class 
citizens  and  denied  their  rights  of  free 
speech  and  free  association,  will  no 
longer  be  permitted.  That  much  is 
clear.  But,  even  more,  we  cling  to  the 
hope  that  VBI  officials  will  find  more 
positive  ways  of  responding  to  us  and 
will  not  react  defensively  when  we  at- 
tempt to  offer  suggestions  or  vigorously 
advocate  for  change.  We  have  long  since 
declared  that  agencies  who  work  con- 
structively and  in  good  faith  with  us 
have  nothing  whatsoever  to  fear  from  the 
organized  blind.  Not  so,  with  respect 
to  those  agencies  who  fight  us  and  who 
try  to  deny  our  right  to  exist. 

Having   established   our   right   to   free- 
dom of   speech   and    freedom  of  associa- 
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tion,  we  the  blind  are  now  prepared  to 
go  forward  with  VBI  in  a  spirit  of  part- 
nership and  progress.  We  are  willing  to 
put  the  past  behind  us  and  look  to  the 
future.  We  have  no  axe  to  grind.  The 
bUnd  workers  at  Morristown,  and  indeed 
all  of  us,  wish  only  to  be  treated  with 
dignity,  decency,  and  common,  ordinary 
respect.  We  are  willing  to  give  as  much 
as  we  ask. 

As  a  postscript,  it  should  be  added 
that  Volunteer  Blind  Industries  appears 
on  the  accredited  member  list  of  the 
National  Accreditation  Council  for  Agen- 
cies Serving  the  Blind  and  Msually 
Handicapped  (NAC).  VBI's  current  period 
of  accreditation  began  in  19  79  at  NAC's 
annual  meeting  in  Oklahoma  City,  held  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  This  was  the 
meeting  at  which  Richard  Johnstone, 
President  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind,  declared  war  on  the  blind  and 
exhorted  his  fellow  NACsters  to  fight 
the  Federation  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  I-fis  words  were  blunt  and  to  the 
point.  He  said  what  he  meant  and  he 
meant  what  he  said.  He  said  it  direct- 
ly: "One  thing  we  did  learn,  and  we've 
researched  this  a  little  and  I  hope  you 
will,  too,  to  prove  it  to  yourselves: 
fight.  Every  time  you  fight  the  NFB, 
they  lose.  Name  one  time  when  they  have 
been  challenged  or  fought,  whether  in 
court,  in  public,  or  wherever,  that 
they've  won,  if  challenged!  Name  one! 
I'm  deafened  by  your  silence.  Sit  and 
think  about  that  a  little  while.  Nego- 
tiate?   Never." 

This  is  what  Mr.  Johnstone  said;  and 
in  the  perspective  of  Cincinnati,  Hous- 
ton, Arkansas,  Raleigh,  and  now  Morris- 
town  his  words  have  the  ring  of  a  bygone 
era— the  pathetic  bluster  of  a  battle 
lost  and  a  system  dead.    We  do  not  hunt 


for  battles  or  seek  dissension,  but  when 
we  are  compelled  to  fight,  we  act  with 
vigor;  and  we  intend  to  prevail.  The 
day  when  sheltered  workshops  and  other 
agencies  can  browbeat  the  blind  into 
abject  submission  is  at  an  end.  What  we 
want  is  not  conflict  but  partnership 
with  the  agencies,  understanding  and 
mutual  respect.  This  is  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  Morristown.  It  is  a  lesson 
which  all  in  the  field  would  do  well  to 
heed. 

"Touche,"  Mr.  Johnstone.  Your  de- 
scription of  our  track  record  was  false 
in  19  79  and  more  so  even  now,  especially 
in  light  of  the  Morristown  victory. 

Bear  in  mind  that  these  remarks  were 
actually  delivered  at  the  very  time  when 
VBI  was  being  inaugurated  into  the  NAC 
system  and  indoctrinated  with  the  NAC 
philosophy  of  hatred  and  hostility  to- 
ward the  organized  bUnd.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  said  about  NAC  all 
along,  that  NAC  harms  blind  people  by 
engaging  in  political  axe-grinding  and 
creating  an  inflamed  atmosphere  of  ten- 
sion and  hostility  throughout  the  field 
of  work  with  the  blind.  Maliciously 
motivated  rhetoric  such  as  that  of  Mr. 
Johnstone  has  brought  much  damage  to  the 
lives  of  bUnd  people.  Mtness  the  ex- 
ample of  Morristown.  Let  us  have  no 
more  of  it.  Let  there  be  peace  and 
respect.  Let  the  agencies  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  blind  can  and  will  speak 
with  an  independent  voice.  Let  them 
respect  that  voice  and  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  use  it.  No  agency  or  workshop 
can  stop  us  or  block  our  progress.  We 
have  the  right  to  speak  and  the  right  to 
organize;  to  associate  with  our  fellow 
blind  and  band  together  for  concerted 
action.  No  agency  may  threaten,  coerce, 
or    intimidate    our   members    or    potential 
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members    into   silence!     This   is   the  vic- 


tory which  is  outs  in  Morristown. 


BLIND  RAILROAD  PASSENGERS  STAND  THEIR  GROUND 
AND  INSIST  ON  PAYING  THEIR  FARES 


(Mike  Cramer  and  Steve  Hastalis  are 
active  members  of  our  Illinois  affil- 
iate. They  both  happen  to  be  employed 
by  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority,  Mike 
as  Customer  Assistance  Coordinator  and 
Steve  as  Community  Relations  Coordin- 
ator. While  riding  on  a  train,  each  of 
them  was  recently  involved  in  an  inci- 
dent which  brought  his  Federationism  to 
the  fore.  As  any  good  Federationist 
should,  both  Mike  and  Steve  insisted  on 
standing  their  ground  and  paying  their 
way.    Here  are  the  letters  they  wrote: 

Chicago,  Illinois 
October  6,  19  83 

Mr.  A.  EXidley,  President 
Chicago  South  Shore  &  South  Bend 
Railroad 
Michigan  City,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Dudley: 

As  a  professional  in  the  transit  in- 
dustry and  as  a  leader  in  the  organized 
blind  movement,  I  would  like  to  inform 
you  of  what  I  feel  is  a  very  unfortunate 
incident  which  occurred  on  a  South  Shore 
train. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  September  3  0, 
1983,  another  bUnd  person  and  I  boarded 
the  4:28  train  at  Randolph  Street  for  a 
trip  to  Gary.  We  arrived  at  the  train 
at    approximately    4:25    pjn.       When    we 


boarded  at  the  head  car,  we  found  the 
train  to  have  a  seated  load.  We  joined 
several  other  standees  near  the  center 
door  of  the  car.  As  the  train  pulled 
out  of  Randolph  Street,  one  of  the 
trainmen  walked  toward  us  and  remarked, 
"Oh  no,  we  can't  have  this."  A  moment 
later  I  heard  him  telling  a  couple  of 
seated  passengers  that  they  must  give  up 
their  seats  for  these  "two  handicapped 
people."  The  trainman  then  told  me  and 
my  friend  that  we  had  to  sit  down.  I 
explained  to  him  that  we  could  stand  as 
well  as  anyone  else  on  the  train  and 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  take 
the  seats  away  from  other  passengers. 
At  this  point,  he  raised  his  voice  and 
told  us  that  we  had  to  sit  down.  I 
informed  this  trainman  that  the  priority 
seating  is  strictly  voluntary  and  that 
passengers  do  not  have  to  give  up  their 
seats  nor  do  blind  people  or  any  handi- 
capped individuals  have  to  use  them. 
Some  additional  discussion  followed  re- 
garding our  taking  seats.  The  trainman 
suggested  that  we  would  be  in  the  way 
standing  at  the  center  door.  Yet,  he 
did  not  say  anything  to  the  others 
standing  there.  He  also  said  that 
neither  he  nor  the  railroad  would  be 
responsible  if  we  got  hurt,  because  we 
insisted  on  standing.  When  I  told  him 
that  I  would  write  to  you  concerning 
this  matter,  he  left  us  alone. 
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Mr.  Dudley,  I  use  a  white  cane,  which 
is  a  symbol  of  independence  as  well  as 
an  aid  in  traveling  about.  In  most  in- 
stances blindness  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  person's  ability  to  stand  up  on  a 
train.  The  members  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  BUnd  feel  that  the  big- 
gest problem  facing  the  blind  is  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  understanding  about  blind- 
ness. This  trainman  certainly  displayed 
some  of  the  general  public's  misconcep- 
tions that  our  organization  is  attempt- 
ing to  change.  Passengers  who  use  the 
South  Shore  represent  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations, ranging  from  blue  collar  work- 
ers to  corporate  executives.  It  is  very 
possible  that  some  of  the  passengers  who 
observed  this  incident  may  some  day  be 
in  a  capacity  to  hire  people  for  their 
firms.  After  observing  this  display,  it 
is  possible  that  they  might  feel  they 
couldn't  hire  a  blind  person  because 
they  need  special  consideration,  such  as 
a  special  place  to  sit.  I  resent  not 
only  the  attitude  of  this  trainman  but 
the  demeaning  and  condescending  manner 
in  which  he  spoke  to  me  and  my  friend. 
We  would  not  have  objected  in  the  least 
if  he  had  approached  us  and  asked  us  if 
we  wanted  a  seat.  I  also  feel  his  re- 
mark about  liability  was  completely 
inappropriate.  Mr.  Dudley,  I  would  not 
expect  the  South  Shore  or  any  carrier  to 
be  any  more  or  less  liable  for  a  blind 
person  than  they  would  be  for  any  other 
passenger.  I  bring  this  up  only  because 
of  your  trainman's  remark. 

My  purpose  for  writing  is  not  to  have 
this  trainman  reprimanded,  although  I 
would  hope  he  would  be  advised  of  my 
feelings.  (I  cannot  give  you  a  name  or 
any  other  identification  on  this  person, 
only  that  I  was  riding  in  the  head  car.) 
Instead,    I  would  prefer  to  offer  my   ser- 


vices and  those  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  presenting  a  more 
positive  image  of  blindness  and  blind 
people.  I  would  be  happy  to  talk  with 
you,  your  Operating  Department,  or  on- 
board train  crews  and  discuss  more  posi- 
tive ways  to  work  with  blind  people. 
You  may  contact  me  at  the  above  address 
or  phone  me  at  my  place  of  employment, 
the  Chicago  Transit  Authority. 

I  live  and  work  in  Chicago  and  do  not 
ride  the  South  Shore  very  often.  How- 
ever, I  am  happy  to  see  that  your  com- 
muter service  is  showing  ridership  gains 
in  recent  months,  especially  since  the 
new  cars  have  come  on  line. 

VtTiile  I  hope  this  was  an  isolated  in- 
cident, I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing 
from  you.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
attention. 

Sincerely, 
Michael  E.  Cramer 


Chicago,  Illinois 
November  3,  19  83 

Mr.  J.  Anderson 
Burlington-Northern  Railroad 
Suburban  Service 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson: 

On  Sunday,  October  30,  1983,  I  rode 
the  commuter  train  which  left  Union  Sta- 
tion at  11:30  a.m.  I  boarded  the  train 
in  Cicero  (just  after  11:40  ajn.)  and 
gave  the  trainman  ^3.00  for  purchase  of 
a  one-way  fuU  fair  ticket  to  Western 
Springs.  While  I  was  expecting  less 
than  ^1.00  in  change,  the  trainman  hand- 
ed me   ^1.80   change.  He  sold  me  a  half- 
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fare  ticket,  assuming  that  I  would  pay 
half-fare  because  I  am  blind.  I  told 
the  trainman  that  I  do  not  have  an  RTA 
Special  Users  Travel  Card  and  that  I 
would  pay  full  fare.  The  trainman  in- 
sisted on  selling  me  the  half  fare 
ticket  and  urged  me  to  get  an  RTA  Card 
because  I  could  save  money.  I  told  him 
that  I  have  traveled  extensively  on  pub- 
lic transportation,  and  that  I  work  for 
the  Chicago  Transit  Authority.  I  men- 
tioned that  the  half-fare  program  is 
based  on  a  federal  law,  and  that  the 
federal  regulation  classifies  someone  as 
being  "transportation  handicapped"  if 
that  person  cannot  use  public  transpor- 
tation without  special  assistance.  The 
trainman  replied  that  they  had  to  make 
some  kind  of  regulation,  and  that  I 
should  take  advantage  of  the  reduced 
fare. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assis- 
tance Act  of  19  74  provides  that  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons  shall  be  charged 
no  more  than  half-fare  during  off-peak 
hours.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Regulations,  written  by  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration, 
which  is  responsible  for  implementing 
this  Act,  define  a  handicapped  person 
(for  purposes  of  using  public  transpor- 
tation) as:  "Any  individual  who,  by 
reason  of  illness,  injury,  age,  congen- 
ital malfunction,  or  any  other  permanent 
or  temporary  incapacity  or  disability, 
is  unable  without  specific  facilities  or 
special  planning  or  design,  to  utilize 
mass  transportation  facilities  and  ser- 
vices as  effectively  as  persons  who  are 
not  so  affected." 

I  have  been  interested  in  mass  transit 
ever  since  I  can  remember,  having  real- 
ized at  a  very  early  age  that  I  would 
need     to     use     transit     to     travel     inde- 


pendently as  a  bUnd  person.  It  is  be- 
cause of  my  blindness  that  I  have  taken 
a  serious  interest  in  transit  and  have 
pursued  a  career  in  this  field.  It  is 
ironic,  therefore,  that  I  am  regarded  as 
being  "transportation  handicapped"  be- 
cause I  am  blind.  It  is  neither  in  my 
best  interest  as  a  transit  professional 
nor  as  a  transit  passenger  to  consider 
myself  as  being  "transportation  handi- 
capped" (according  to  the  federal  regu- 
lations). I,  therefore,  do  not  consider 
myself  as  being  "transportation  handi- 
capped": and,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
will  not  pay  reduced  fares  on  the  basis 
of  blindness. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  that  reduced 
fares  based  on  blindness  demonstrate  a 
negative,  rather  than  a  positive,  atti- 
tude toward  blindness.  While  reduced 
fares  ate  meant  as  a  helpful  gesture, 
they  are  often  harmful,  in  that  they 
have  historically  been  related  to  some 
of  the  most  regressive  and  restrictive 
policies  of  some  common  carriers  and 
regulatory  agencies  toward  blind  passen- 
gers. We  feel  that,  given  proper  train- 
ing and  opportunity,  blind  people  can 
and  do  compete  on  terms  of  equality  with 
their  sighted  neighbors.  I  am  enclosing 
a  leaflet  entitled  "What  Is  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,"  which  de- 
scribes the  Federation's  positive  phil- 
osophy, goals,  and  programs. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  not  as  a  com- 
plaint. Rather,  I  feel  the  need  to 
clarify  my  position,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  on 
the  issue  of  reduced  fares  for  the 
blind,  in  particular,  and  positive  atti- 
tudes toward  blind  passengers,  in  gen- 
eral. In  this  context,  please  feel  free 
to    share    this    letter   with    the    trainman 
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with  whom  I  rode  on  Sunday,  October  3  0, 
19  83,  or  with  any  other  officials  you 
deem  appropriate.  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Illin- 
ois, Chicago  Chapter,  I  am  offering  our 
services  in  working  with  your  staff  to 
promote  a  greater  understanding  and  a 
more   positive    attitude    toward   blindness 


and  blind  people.  If  you  have  further 
questions,  please  feel  free  to  call  me 
at  664-7200,  extension  3366.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Cordially, 

Steven  P.  Hastalis 


BLIND  JURORS  VS.  THE  FEDERAL  COURT  SYSTEM 

by  Norman  Gardner 


(Note:  Dr.  Gardner  is  the  President 
of  our  Idaho  affiliate  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  the  Blind.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Idaho  Com- 
mission for  the  BUnd.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Gardner  is  a  college  professor,  a  fluent 
speaker  of  Spanish,  and  a  mathematician 
of  no  mean  ability.  He  is  a  man  of  many 
talents.  He  works  actively  in  his 
church  and  in  community  affairs.  Above 
all,  he  is  a  man  of  integrity,  determin- 
ation, and  principle.  In  short,  he  is 
one  of  the  real  sources  of  strength  of 
our  national  movement. ) 

Since  1940  when  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  was  organized,  blind 
people  have  been  seeking  first-class 
citizenship  in  this  country.  Many  vic- 
tories have  been  won.  Many  battles  con- 
tinue to  be  waged  in  areas  where  we  are 
still  perceived  to  be  incapable  and  in- 
competent. 

In  our  struggle  for  equality,  we  seek 
not  only  the  basic  rights  such  as  the 
right   to   buy    insurance,   get   a   job,    and 


raise  a  family,  but  we  also  seek  the 
responsibilities  and  obhgations  that 
accompany  first-class  citizenship. 

The  obligation  of  citizens  in  our  so- 
ciety to  serve  on  juries  in  our  court 
system  is  one  all-too-often  shirked  by 
the  sighted  and  sought  in  vain  by  the 
blind.  There  have  been  many  cases  in 
which  blind  people  have  been  called  up 
for  jury  duty,  only  to  be  dismissed  by 
court  clerks  or  judges  as  soon  as  their 
blindness  was  detected. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
state  court  systems  around  the  country. 
Several  courageous  Federationists  have 
insisted  on  their  right  to  be  considered 
for  jury  duty  in  state  courts  and  have 
served  successfully.  Until  now,  we  have 
not  been  so  successful  in  winning  the 
right  to  serve  on  juries  in  the  federal 
covirt  system. 

A  word  here  about  the  mechanics  of 
jury  selection.  The  process  works  like 
this: 

To  begin  with,  citizens  are  selected 
at  random  by  the  court  and  asked  to  ap- 
pear   for    jury    duty.       Each    person    is 
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asked  to  fill  out  a  form  and  then  a 
determination  is  made  by  the  court  as  to 
whether  that  person  is  "qualified"  to 
serve  as  a  juror.  It  is  customary  for 
the  court  to  dismiss  or  excuse  from  jury 
service  those  persons  who  cannot  read, 
write,  or  speak  the  English  language, 
and  those  persons  who  are  illl,  or  to 
whom  jury  duty  would  be  a  particular 
hardship.  The  courts  also  dismiss  those 
who  are  presumed  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  conditions  to  be  incapable  or 
incompetent  to  serve  on  a  jury. 

Persons  considered  to  be  qualified  to 
serve  on  a  jury  are  added  to  a  panel  of 
civil  and  criminal  cases  which  are  com- 
ing to  trial.  After  personally  inter- 
viewing prospective  jurors,  either  at- 
torney may  dismiss  a  person  from  the 
jury  panel  for  wh&tevet  reason  .  This 
right  of  trial  attorneys  to  reject  a 
specified,  limited  number  of  prospective 
jurors  without  even  stating  the  reason, 
is  a  right  built  into  the  court  system 
for  the  protection  of  all.  EAscrimina- 
tion  against  the  blind  at  this  last  step 
in  the  selection  process  is  possible, 
maybe  even  likely,  but  at  this  point  not 
subject  to  challenge. 

Mostly,  however,  blind  people  never 
make  it  to  this  last  step.  In  most 
cases  blind  people  are  dismissed  by  the 
court  clerks  or  other  court  personnel 
before  they  ever  get  the  chance  to  be 
considered  by  the  trial  attorneys. 

Discrimination  against  the  blind  by 
court  clerks  at  the  first  step  in  the 
selection  process  is,  however,  certainly 
subject  to  challenge.  Federationists 
all  over  the  country  have  been  challeng- 
ing this  discrimination  with  varied  re- 
sults. Increasingly  in  the  state  court 
system  bUnd  people  are  being  granted 
the  right  to  be  considered   for  jury  duty 


by  the  trial  attorneys.  Unfortunately 
progress  has  been  much  more  difficult  in 
the  federal  court  system.  As  ridiculous 
as  it  may  seem,  the  federal  court  system 
has  continued  to  rely  on  the  following 
wording  from  our  federal  law  as  a  basis 
for  rejecting  blind  people  as  potential 
jurors: 

"  ...  the  chief  judge  ...  shall  deem 
any  person  qualified  to  serve  on  grand 
and  petit  juries  in  the  district  court 
unless  he  ...  is  incapable  by  reason  of 
mental  or  physical  infirmity,  to  render 
satisfactory  jury  service." 

This  was  the  law  quoted  to  Federation- 
ist  Trudy  Barrett  as  she  was  advised  in 
September,  19  82,  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Idaho  that  she  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  jury  panel.  In 
the  letter  of  dismissal  Mr.  Jerry  L. 
Clapp,  Clerk  of  the  Court,  stated: 
"They  (the  judges  of  the  court)  have 
informed  me  that  they  feel  you  could  not 
render  a  fair  jury  verdict,  due  to  the 
fact  of  your  blindness,  because  you 
would  not  be  able  to  see  evidence  admit- 
ted in  court." 

Trudy  requested  that  this  decision  be 
reconsidered  and  in  October  of  1982  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  the  court 
clerk  stating,  "After  serious  considera- 
tion they  (the  judges)  have  instructed 
me  to  advise  you  that  you  will  remain 
excused  from  this  jury  panel." 

Trudy  contacted  state  and  national 
leaders  of  the  Federation  for  help.  It 
was  decided  that  the  best  approach  would 
be  for  the  state  president  to  request  an 
informal  meeting  with  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Idaho,  Judge  Marion  J.  Callister. 

I,  as  President  of  our  Idaho  affili- 
ate, met  with  Judge  Callister  in  May  of 
1983.    We  had  our  "day   in  Court!"     The 
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judge  listened  with  an  open  mind  to  the 
truth  about  blindness  embodied  in  out 
Federation  philosophy.  He  agreed  to 
take  the  matter  under  advisement  and  to 
consider  further  evidence  to  be  submit- 
ted by  me. 

The  following  letters  speak  for  them- 
selves. Trudy  Barrett  was  advised  that 
her  name  will  be  "entered  back  into  the 
list  of  potential  jurors."  The  new  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Idaho  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  letter  from  Judge 
Callister  dated  June  10,  1983.  No  long- 
er will  blind  people  be  presumed  incap- 
able of  rendering  a  fair  verdict.  Blind 
people  will  be  allowed  to  excuse  them- 
selves from  jury  duty  if  they  so  desire, 
but  otherwise  they  will  be  permitted  to 
serve  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
citizen.  Another  victory  has  been  won 
for  all  blind  people  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Federation! 

We  move  forward  one  step  at  a  time;  we 
climb  the  ladder  to  first-class  status, 
one  small  rung  at  a  time. 


verdict  due  to  the  fact  of  your  blind- 
ness, because  you  would  not  be  able  to 
see  evidence  admitted  in  Court. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  eagerness 
to  serve,  and  I  am  sorry  that  you  have 
been  dismissed.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions about  this  matter,  please  call  me 
at  334-1361. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Jerry  L.  Clapp,  Clerk 


Clerk  of  United  States  District  Court 
For  the  District  of  Idaho 
Boise,  Idaho 
October  5,  19  82 

Dear  Mrs.  Barrett: 

I  reviewed  your  request  for  reconsid- 
eration as  to  serving  as  a  juror  with 
the  Judges  of  this  Court  along  with  the 
material  supplied  by  you. 

After  serious  consideration  they  have 
instructed  me  to  advise  you  that  you 
will  remain  excused  from  this  jviry 
panel . 


Clerk  of  United  States  District  Court 
For  the  District  of  Idaho 
Boise,  Idaho 
September  29,  19  82 

Dear  Mrs.  Barrett: 

Yesterday  I  sent  you  a  letter  request- 
ing that  you  report  in  for  jury  service 
on  Monday,  October  4,  1982.  Shortly 
after  the  letter  went  out  in  the  mail,  I 
was  directed  by  the  Judges  of  this  Court 
to  write  and  inform  you  that  you  have 
been  dismissed  from  our  current  jury 
panel.  They  have  informed  me  that  they 
feel    you    could    not    render    a    fair    jury 


Very  truly  yours, 
Jerry  L.  Clapp 

ENCLOSURE  WITH  OCTOBER  5,  1982, 
LETTER  TO  MRS.  BARRETT 

PROCEDURE 

Section  1865.  Qualification  for  jury 

service 

(a)  The  chief  judge  of  the  district 
court,  or  such  other  district  court 
judge  as  the  plan  may  provide,  on  his 
initiative  or  upon  recommendation  of  the 
clerk  or  jury  commission,  shall  determ- 
ine   solely    on    the   basis   of    information 
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provided  on  the  juror  qualification  form 
and  other  competent  evidence  whether  a 
person  is  unqualified  for,  or  exempt,  or 
to  be  excused  from  jury  service.  The 
clerk  shall  enter  such  determination  in 
the  space  provided  on  the  juror  qualifi- 
cation form  and  the  alphabetical  list  of 
names  drawn  from  the  master  jury  wheel. 
If  a  person  did  not  appear  in  response 
to  a  summons,  such  fact  shall  be  noted 
on  said  list. 

(b)  In  making  such  determination  the 
chief  judge  of  the  district  court,  or 
such  other  district  court  judge  as  the 
plan  may  provide,  shall  deem  any  person 
qualified  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit 
juries  in  the  district  court  unless  he— 

(1)  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  eighteen  years  old  who  has  re- 
sided for  a  period  of  one  year  within 
the  judicial  district; 

(2)  is  unable  to  read,  write,  and  un- 
derstand the  English  language  with  a 
degree  of  proficiency  sufficient  to  fill 
out  satisfactorily  the  juror  qualifica- 
tion form; 

(3)  is  unable  to  speak  the  English 
language; 

(4)  is  incapable,  by  reason  of  mental 
or  physical  infirmity,  to  render  satis- 
factory jury  service;  or 

(5)  has  a  charge  pending  against  him 
for  the  commission  of,  or  has  been  con- 
victed in  a  State  or  Federal  court  of 
record  of,  a  crime  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  more  than  one  year  and  his 
civil  rights  have  not  been  restored. 

Section  1866.  Selection  and  summoning 
of  jury  panels 

(a)  The  jury  commission,  or  in  the 
absence  thereof  the  clerk,  shall  main- 
tain a  qualified  jury  wheel  and  shall 
place  in  such  wheel  names  of  all  persons 


drawn  from  the  master  jury  wheel  who  are 
determined  to  be  qualified  as  jurors  and 
not  exempt  or  excused  pursuant  to  the 
district  court  plan.  From  time  to  time, 
the  jury  commission  or  the  clerk  shall 
publicly  draw  at  random  from  the  quali- 
fied jury  wheel  such  number  of  names  of 
persons  as  may  be  required  for  assign- 
ment to  grand  and  petit  jury  panels. 
The  jury  commission  or  the  clerk  shall 
prepare  a  separate  list  of  names  of  per- 
sons assigned  to  each  grand  and  petit 
jury  panel. 


Boise,  Idaho 
June  6,  1983 

Dear  Judge  Callister: 

Thank  you  again  for  taking  the  time  to 
visit  with  me  last  week  about  blind  peo- 
ple being  allowed  to  serve  as  jurors  in 
your  court  room.  I  appreciate  your 
being  wilUng  to  reconsider  your  origin- 
al decision  not  to  permit  this  opportun- 
ity to  the  bUnd. 

As  you  requested,  I  am  enclosing  some 
information  regarding  this  subject.  En- 
closed please  find  five  articles  copied 
from  the  Braille  Monitoi;  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind. 

The  first  two  articles  deal  with  a 
case  in  which  a  blind  professor.  Dr. 
Lewinson,  was  denied  the  opportunity  to 
serve  on  a  jury  in  a  state  court. 

The  third  article  contains  testimony 
presented  in  hearings  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  calling 
for  a  change  in  federal  law  which  would 
give  blind  people  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  jurors  in  federal  courts. 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  articles  briefly 
recount  two  other  instances  where  the 
blind  have  been  barred  from  jury  ser- 
vice. 

As  we  discussed  in  your  office,  blind 
people  today  are  seeking  all  the  rights, 
duties,  obligations,  and  opportunities 
of  first-class  citizenship  in  our  so- 
ciety. We  desire  to  become  wage  earn- 
ing, tax-paying,  (jury -serving)  citi- 
zens. 

It  is  common  for  the  blind  to  be  pre- 
judged by  those  around  them  who  believe 
in  the  age-old,  false  misconception 
about  the  inferiority  and  lack  of  abili- 
ty of  the  bUnd. 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  the  blind  are 
normal  individuals  who  happen  not  to 
sec.  With  proper  training  and  oppor- 
tunity the  average  blind  person  can  do 
the  average  job  (or  serve  on  the  average 
jury)  in  the  average  place  of  business 
(courtroom)  and  do  it  as  well  as  his 
average  sighted  peer. 

Fortunately  some  courts  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  blind  people  can  serve 
successfully  as  jurors;  that  few  of  the 
imagined  problems  and  difficulties  ever 
materialize. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Walt  Hine  of  Twin  Falls 
served  very  successfully  as  a  juror  in 
our  state  court.  Also,  within  the  last 
year  Mr.  Lawrence  Marcelino,  a  past  of- 
ficer of  our  national  organization, 
served  as  foreman  of  a  jury  in  a  Cali- 
fornia state  court,  and  Dr.  Kenneth 
Jernigan,  our  national  president,  served 
on  a  jury  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

I  hope  this  letter  and  information 
prove  helpful.  I  look  forward  to  visit- 
ing with  you  again  when  I  return  from 
Mexico. 

If  it  were  appropriate,  I  would  be 
pleased    to    speak    at,    or    to    arrange    to 


have  our  national  president  Dr.  Kenneth 
Jernigan  speak  at,  the  upcoming  meetings 
to  which  you  referred. 

Sincerely, 

Norman  D.  Gardner,  PhX>. 
President 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Idaho 


United  States  District  Court 
District  of  Idaho 
Boise,  Idaho 
June  10,  1983 

Dear  Dr.  Gardner: 

Thank   you    for    the    information  which 
you  sent  me  June  6,  19  83. 

After  further  consideration,  we  will 
permit  blind  persons  to  be  excused  from 
jury  duty  upon  their  request  that  they 
desire  to  do  so.  Otherwise,  they  will 
be  left  on  the  jury  panel  and  subject  to 
qualification  or  disqualification  as  any 
other  juror. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marion  J.  CalUster,  Chief  Judge 


Clerk  of  United  States  District  Court 
For  the  District  of  Idaho 
Boise,  Idaho 
June  29,  19  83 

Dear  Mrs.  Barrett: 

Pursuant  to  a  decision  made  by  the 
Judges  of  this  Court,  please  be  advised 
that  your  name  has  been  entered  back 
into  our  list  of  potential  jurors.  When 
a   new   panel    is    called    in   approximately 
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four  months,  your  name  may  come  up  at 
that  time.  If  so,  you  will  receive  a 
Sximmons  for  jury  duty. 


Very  truly  yours, 
Jerry  L.  Clapp,  Clerk 


HER  BLINDNESS  IS  NO  HANDICAP 

by  William  Ruehlmann,  Staff  Writer 


(Note:  This  article  appeared  in  the 
October  15,  1983,  edition  of  the  Vit- 
ginian  Pilot  ,  the  morning  newspaper  in 
Norfolk.  ft  is  an  example  of  the  in- 
creasing impact  which  Federationists  are 
having  on  the  media  and  the  public  at 
large.  Dawnelle  Quze  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  our  \%ginia  affiliate.  She 
is  a  credit  to  herself  and  the  move- 
ment. ) 

Dawnelle  Cruze  has  a  laugh  like  wind 
chimes  on  a  warm  spring  evening. 

She  has  a  full-time  job  as  a  social 
case  worker  for  the  Service  to  Armed 
Forces  and  Veterans  Department  of  the 
American  Red  Qoss,  Tidewater  chapter, 
on  Brambleton  Avenue  in  Norfolk.  She 
has  an  arm's-length  pile  of  files  in  her 
white  cinderblock  office,  an  Olivetti 
long-carriage  electric  typewriter  on  the 
desk  and  an  open  tin  of  Mermaid  Butter 
Cookies  on  the  shelf  above  it. 

She  also  has  a  white  cane  behind  the 
door. 

"Why  am  I  so  cheerful?"  Cruze  asks. 
The    bright    bell    of    her    laugh    rings 
again  around  the  room. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be?" 
Why    indeed.       Cruze,    30,    is    living 
proof     that,     as     she     maintains,     being 
blind  does  not  have  to  be  a  handicap  for 


those  given  special  training  and  an 
equal  opportunity  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace.  Not  that  it  has  been  easy. 
She  has  never  seen  a  shopping  mall,  a 
teller's  cage,  a  traffic  signal;  but  the 
white  cane  has  well  acquainted  her  with 
these  and  most  other  things  many  of  the 
rest  of  us  take  for  granted. 

So  October  15  carries  special  signifi- 
cance for  her.  Today  is  White  Cane 
Safety  Day  in  \^ginia,  by  proclamation 
of  the  governor.  This  recognition  is 
designed  to  acknowledge  the  achievement 
of  blind  people  and  remind  the  sighted 
that  white  canes  and  guide  dogs  provide 
the  mobility  which  enables  them  to  live 
full,  independent  lives. 

We  should  pay  attention  to  that,  Cruze 
says. 

When  she  crosses  the  street,  she 
stands  at  the  curb  perpendicular  to  the 
street  and  listens.  When  the  traffic 
parallel  to  her  starts  up  at  the  inter- 
section, she  knows  the  light  has 
changed,  and  she  makes  for  the  other 
side  as  fast  as  she  can;  she  doesn't 
want  the  light  to  beat  her.  It  works— 
when  motorists  obey  the  law. 

"That  is  why  you  are  supposed  to  stop 
before  turning  right  on  red,"  Cruze 
points  out.  "But  how  many  people  really 
do  actually  stop  ?    Most  just  slow  down. 
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and  that  hurts  us. 

"We  don't  have  time  to  get  out  of  the 
way." 

Cruze  knows.  She  has  been  knocked 
flat  by  an  automobile  when  the  driver 
ignored  a  yield  sign  in  Portsmouth.  Be- 
fore Cruze  went  to  the  hospital  to  get 
six  stitches  in  her  head,  she  hung 
around  to  calm  the  woman  who  hit  her. 

That  woman  doesn't  ignore  yield  signs 
any  more.  And,  believe  it,  she  watches 
out  for  white  canes. 

"Blindness  is  an  inconvenience,"  Cruze 
says.  "It's  a  nuisance.  But  it  doesn't 
have  to  be  a  handicap;  after  instruction 
and  opportunity,  it  isn't  really  a  prob- 
lem. 

"I  have  dark  brown  hair,  I  have  a 
short  pug  nose,  and  I  happen  to  be 
bUnd. 

"That's  how  the  general  public  needs 
to  see  it." 

Don't  you  dare  pity  me,  Cruze  insists; 
she  doesn't.  As  second  vice  president 
to  the  National  Federation  of  the  Bind 
of  \^ginia,  she,  like  the  individuals 
state-wide  she  represents,  wants  to  be 
regarded  as  a  capable  human  being,  not  a 
social  oddity.  Cruze  is  a  working  woman 
in  a  high  pressure  job  who  manages  quite 
well  for  herself,  thank  you  very  much. 

"When  people  are  asked  what  affliction 
they  fear  most,  they  almost  always  say 
blindness,"  Cruze  says.  "In  fact,  it  is 
probably  the  least  debilitating.  You 
can  hear,  talk,  get  around,  work.  You 
can't  drive  a  car,  but  some  of  the 
sighted  don't  do  that. 

"People  are  so  paranoid  about  blind- 
ness. It's  hard;  I  can't  minimize  the 
trauma.  But,  you  know,  your  life  is 
going  to  go  on,  and  it's  amazing  how 
normal  that  life  is  going  to  be  when  you 
learn  the  proper  skills." 


She  has  them.  It  bums  Cruze  up  when 
she  goes  to  a  restaurant  and  the  waiter 
asks  her  companion:  "And  what  would  she 
like  to  eat?"  As  if  Cruze  were  not 
merely  unsighted,  but  stupid.  She  knows 
what  she  wants  to  eat,  and  she  can  cook 
it,  too,  everything  from  barbecue  to 
lasagna.  Cruze  is  quite  able  to  employ 
a  Cash  Flow  computer,  to  commute  across 
town,  to  counsel  a  client  in  sudden  need 
of  help. 

"I  was  trying  to  rent  an  apartment  one 
time,  and  I  went  to  fill  out  the  appli- 
cation. The  landlady  took  one  look  at 
me  and  wouldn't  accept  it.  She  was 
afraid  I  was  going  to  bum  her  house 
down,  and  the  insurance  would  go  up. 

"On  a  street  in  Richmond  I  was  running 
to  make  a  connection,  and  a  woman 
grabbed  me  by  the  shoulder.  She  shouted 
at  me  what  a  nuisance  it  was  to  have 
people  like  me  loose  on  the  street.  I 
said,  'Ma'am,  I  have  a  bus  to  catch,' 
and  left  her  screaming  on  the  sidewalk." 

Most  patronizing  attitudes  toward  the 
blind,  Cruze  feels,  come  from  well-mean- 
ing people  trying  to  be  protective. 
They  retain  a  mental  stereotype  of  the 
blind  individual  as  someone  seated  on  a 
rocking  chair  off  in  a  corner,  unable  to 
cope.  But,  Cruze  emphasizes,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  has  been  fighting 
since  the  '40s  to  eliminate  that  rocking 
chair. 

"There  are,"  she  says,  "opportunities 
out  there." 

Take  the  case  of  Dawnelle  Cruze.  She 
was  bom  a  premature  baby  in  Mary  view 
Hospital  in  Portsmouth.  It  was  a  choice 
between  her  life  and  her  sight;  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia,  too  much  oxygen  in 
the  incubator,  took  her  vision.  Cruze's 
father  was  a  brick  mason  who  deserted 
her  waitress   mother.      The  mother   raised 
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Cruze  and  her  older  brother  on  wages  and 
tips  from  the  Dixie  Drive-In, 

One  month  before  she  was  four,  Cruze 
became  the  youngest  student  ever  ac- 
cepted at  the  \^ginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  in  Staunton.  The  school- 
ing meant  that  her  family  was  25  0  miles 
away  from  that  day  through  high  school 
12  years  later,  except  for  Christmas, 
Easter  and  summer  vacations  and  an  occa- 
sional weekend.  That  was  hard,  but 
boarding  school  helped  make  Cruze  an 
independent  person,  and  she  graduated  a 
track  athlete,  a  state  forensics  champ 
and  a  valedictorian  for  the  Class  of 
•71. 

"There  were  benefits,  being  around 
other     blind     kids     and      teachers.  I 

learned  it  was  respectable  to  be  blind, 
not  somethir^  to  be  ashamed  of.  Every 
blind  person  needs  a  successful  role 
model,  and  I  had  a  Spanish  teacher  and 
guidance  counselor  who  had  been  the 
first  blind  instructors  to  teach  in  the 
Norfolk  public  school  system. 

"We  really  need  to  be  around  bUnd 
guys  who  made  it." 

Cruze  went  to  Mary  Washington  College 
to  major  in  sociology  and  completed  her 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  three  years. 
She  went  on  to  graduate  school  at  \^- 
ginia  Commonwealth  University,  earning 
her  master's  in  social  work. 

"The  biggest  problem  in  school  was 
getting  my  stuff  read.  Recordings  for 
the  Blind  provided  about  half  my  text- 
books on  tape.  The  rest  I  had  to  have 
read  to  me. 

"At  Mary  Washington,  I  hired  girls  in 
the  dorm;  it  was  more  difficult  at  VCU, 
living  out  in  town.  It  was  a  struggle, 
but  I  got  through." 

Cruze  came  home  to  Tidewater  thinking, 
now  that  she  had  the  degrees,  work  would 


be  waiting. 
It  wasn't. 

For  nine  months  she  made  the  appoint- 
ments, filled  out  the  forms,  did  the 
interviews.  They  were  the  hardest 
months  of  her  life.  Unofficially,  the 
word  was  coming  down  that  there  wasn't 
room  for  a  bUnd  caseworker. 
Did  she  know  how  to  dial  a  phone? 
"I  got  hurt  and  angry  and  bitter," 
Cruze  admits. 

She  began  applying  for  bachelor 
degree-level  jobs.  No  takers.  She  went 
on  welfare.  At  that  point,  Cruze  de- 
cided to  enroll  in  business  school  to 
become  a  medical  transcriber. 

"If  social  work  wouldn't  put  bread  on 
my  table,  I  figured  I  had  better  find 
something  that  would." 

Then  the  V^ginia  Department  for  the 
\^sually  Handicapped  informed  Cruze  of  a 
Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act 
(CETA)  grant  position,  designed  for 
minority -hiring  in  non-profit  agencies, 
at  the  American  Red  Cross.  There  she 
took  her  present  job  as  caseworker  for 
the  Service  to  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans 
Department.  When  the  grant  expired,  she 
was  hired  by  the  Red  Qoss  for  the  same 
job  at  more  money. 

Cruze  has  been  professionally  coun- 
seling military  people  and  their  fami- 
lies for  more  than  six  years  now.  In 
addition,  on  her  own  time,  she  helps 
sightless  adults  and  families  with 
sightless  children  in  her  capacity  as  an 
officer  in  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind.  Anyone  with  such  a  problem 
can  call  her  at  446-7700  during  normal 
business  hours,  and  she  wUl  arrange  to 
return  that  call. 

"I've  been  working  with  a  couple  that 
has  a  blind  little  boy,"  Cruze  says. 
"The  mother   asked  me,    "Why  don't  I   see 
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blind  kids  in  grocery  stores?  What  do  I 
do  witfi  him?'  I  told  her,  'Take  him 
with  you  or  get  a  baby  sitter  like  you 
would  for  any  other  child.  When  he's 
older,    it   can  be   a   real    educational   ex- 


perience for  him.  Show  him  the  bananas. 
Stop  him  from  stealing  the  grapes  out  of 
the  fruit  bin. 

'"He    is   blind,   but  he    is   still   a   lit- 
tle boy.'" 


A  DISGUSTING  EPISODE 
PROFESSOR  HALLENBECK  TAKES  THE  COLLEGE  NEWSPAPER  TO  TASK 


As  Monitor  readers  know,  Professor 
Charles  Hallenbcck  is  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence.  He  is 
constantly  vigilant  to  raise  the  level 
of  conscience  of  the  academic  community. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  he  is  a  ded- 
icated and  knowledgeable  member  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

In  the  past  we  have  printed  his  let- 
ters to  the  University  Daily  Kansan  . 
We  now  have  another  one.  It  responds  to 
an  article  which  probably  takes  the 
prize  for  wrong  headedness  and  lack  of 
understanding.  The  project  it  reports 
is  so  infantile  and  ill-conceived  as  to 
be  unbelievable.    Yet,  here  it  is. 

Professor  Hallenbeck  is  undismayed  and 
unremitting.  He  chips  away  at  prejudice 
and  misunderstanding  wherever  they  ap- 
pear. Never  mind  that  some  of  his  col- 
leagues may  disapprove  of  what  he  says. 
He  speaks  his  mind  and  works  to  improve 
public  attitudes.  It  is  because  of  peo- 
ple like  Professor  Hallenbeck  that  we 
are  changing  what  it  means  to  be  blind: 


University  Daily  Kansan 
October  7,  19  83 


STUDENTS  BRIEFLY  GIVE  UP  SIGHT 

TO  EXPERIENCE  LESSC»^  IN  TRUST 

by  the  Kansan  Staff 

Learning  how  to  trust  can  sometimes  be 
painful,  as  a  group  of  psychology  stu- 
dents found  out  last  night  as  they 
tripped  and  fell  while  they  were  walking 
across  campus. 

As  part  of  their  Psychology  of  Satis- 
faction course,  PSYC  574,  a  dozen  stu- 
dents blindfolded  themselves,  held  onto 
a  rope  and  let  themselves  be  led  around 
by  their  group  leader,  who  was  not 
blindfolded. 

The  students  were  not  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  blindfolding  activity, 
said  the  group  leader,  Sherry  Kopf,  Law- 
rence junior. 

The  students  volunteered  to  partici- 
pate as  a  way  to  have  new  experiences, 
she  said. 

"It's  good  to  get  out  and  try  new 
things,"  she  said. 

She  said  the  activity  was  designed  to 
show  the  students  what  it  was  like  to  be 
blind  and  how  they  would  have  to  trust 
people  if  they  were  blind. 

She  called  out  whenever  a  curb,  bush 
or   other   obstacle    appeared    in    the  way. 
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and  the  students  echoed  her  warnings. 

Everyone  cheered  when  Joni  Hornung, 
Mchita  junior,  said,  "A  handicapped 
curb!" 

Several  students  stubbed  their  toes  on 
the  regular  curbs. 

Laurie  Novascone,  Mchita  junior, 
said,  "You  have  to  trust  the  people  in 
front  of  you  and  the  people  in  back  of 
you." 

Brice  Waddill,  Mchita  junior,  said  he 
trusted  the  other  students  but  that  it 
was  not  always  easy  to. 

"You  wonder  if  nobody's  going  to  say 
anythir^— if  they've  taken  off  their 
blindfolds  and  are  just  taking  you  a- 
long." 

No  one  removed  their  blindfolds  during 
the  activity,  however,  and  the  students 
got  a  taste  of  what  it  was  like  to  be 
bHnd. 

Lisa  Hartstein,  St.  Louis  senior, 
said,  "At  one  point  I  felt  like  I  was 
really  blind— bumping  into  trees,  trip- 
ping over  bushes." 


Lawrence,  Kansas 
October  12,  1983 
Letter  to  the  Editor 
University  Daily  Kansan 

I  have  read  your  article  of  October  7, 
in  which  you  describe  the  experiences  of 
a  dozen  students  who  "voluntarily  gave 
up  their  sight"  in  order  to  experience 
"trust."  I  am  amazed  at  the  willingness 
of  the  UDK  to  publish  an  account  of  such 
a  misgiiided  and  unfortunate  activity. 
Several  references  in  the  article  indi- 
cated that  the  students  regard  their 
experience  as  showing  them  what  it  is 
like  to  be  blind.     They   imagined  before 


their  "trust  walk,"  and  are  now  more 
convinced  than  ever,  that  to  be  blind  is 
to  be  helpless,  to  be  obliged  to  "trust 
blindly"  in  the  help  of  other  people  who 
can  see,  or  else  to  be  doomed  to  stumble 
around  tripping  over  things  and  running 
into  bushes  and  obstacles.  The  image 
they  have,  and  which  is  now  strengthened 
in  their  minds,  is  one  which  Mr.  McGoo 
would  be  proud  of.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  real  world  in  which  those  of  us 
who  are  blind  live  and  function  (with 
surprisingly  little  stumbling,  tripping, 
bumping,  and  the  like).  Most  of  us  find 
that  our  blindness  is  at  worst  a  nui- 
sance, but  is  generally  not  a  barrier  to 
meeting  routine  tasks  in  our  daily 
lives.  Our  worst  problems  are  those 
which  originate  in  the  heads  of  well- 
intentioned  strangers,  who  imagine  that 
we  must  be  helpless,  and  must  be  doomed 
to  a  stumbling,  btmiping,  tripping,  and 
lost  existence. 

Most  of  us  who  are  blind  are  engaged 
in  the  same  kinds  of  things  which  every- 
one else  is  engaged  in.  We  are  teach- 
ers, students,  musicians,  ministers, 
housewives,  salespersons,  lawyers,  en- 
gineers, social  workers,  and  we  are  even 
occasionally  bums,  husders,  and  crooks. 
The  thing  that  is  most  amazing  about  us 
is  that  we  manage  to  achieve  as  much  as 
we  do,  given  the  incredible  barrier  of 
negative  image  and  erroneous  stereotype 
of  the  kind  exhibited  by  Professor 
Shelly 's  students,  and  promulgated  by 
the  UDK  article  last  week. 

I  try  to  imagine  how  I  would  feel, 
were  I  to  be  a  black  person,  if  a  group 
of  white  folks  blackened  their  faces 
with  cork  and  put  on  their  oldest 
clothes,  then  paraded  around  smiling  and 
dancing  to  see  what  it  is  like  to  be 
black  in  our  society.    Where   is  the  out- 
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tagc  on  our  behalf  which  would  surely 
result  from  this  hypothetical  exercise? 
Imagine  also  the  response  if  a  group  of 
males  donned  wigs,  panty  hose,  and  make- 
up, and  then  attempted  to  discover  what 
it  is  like  to  be  female  in  our  mascuUne 
society.  I  daresay  (maybe  I  should  say 
that  I  hope  and  trust)  that  UDK  repre- 
sentatives would  not  be  quite  so  quick 
to  publicize  the  experience  of  the  white 
minstrels  passing  as  blacks,  or  the  guys 
in  drag  seeking  the  feminine  experience, 


as  they  were  in  helping  spread  the  myths 
and  misunderstandings  which  the  present 
prank  has  fueled.  We  used  to  have  to 
fight  the  adoption  of  "trust  walks"  by 
misguided  instructors.  I  am  now  dis- 
mayed that  the  idea  appears  to  have  ac- 
quired a  momentum  of  its  own.  I  am  out- 
raged. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Hallenbeck,  PhJ). 

Professor  of  Psychology 


HOUSTON  LIGHTHOUSE  LABOR  CONTRACT  SIGNED 
FIRST  IN  THE  NATION'S  HISTORY 

by  James  Gashel 


It's  now  official.  Beginning  Septem- 
ber 4,  19  83,  all  production  and  mainten- 
ance employees  in  Workshop  A  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston  are 
working  under  a  labor  agreement  nego- 
tiated with  the  Lighthouse  by  the  Team- 
sters Union  Local  No.  968.  The  agree- 
ment was  ratified  by  the  blind  and 
sighted  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit 
on  September  1,  19  83,  and  extends  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  through  August  31, 
19  87.  The  official  signing  by  Light- 
house and  Union  representatives  occurred 
on  September  ZZ,  1983,  putting  an  end  to 
a  legal  battle  which  dates  back  nearly 
five  years. 

The  history  of  the  Houston  struggle  is 
a  classic  example  of  our  increasing  or- 
ganizational effectiveness.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  achieve  the  final  victory. 
The  outcome  was  never  certain.  But  we 
did  not  waiver  in  our  commitment  to  see 


the  battle  through.  Even  when  it 
appeared  that  we  might  lose— when  the 
federal  appeals  court  said,  in  August, 
19  81,  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  did  not  apply  to  the  Lighthouse— we 
did  not  give  up.  We  continued  to  use 
every  appeal  open  to  us.  We  pressed  on. 
This  is  why  one  day  the  blind  will  be 
recognized  for  what  we  are,  citizens  who 
deserve  equal  treatment  and  first-class 
status. 

Early  in  19  83,  the  same  court  that  had 
previously  ruled  against  the  interests 
of  the  blind  workers  in  Houston  dramat- 
ically reversed  itself  and  found  that 
factory  work,  not  rehabilitation,  is  the 
predominant  enterprise  of  the  Light- 
house. The  Lighthouse  of  Houston  had  no 
hope  of  appeal.  The  new  decision  con- 
formed to  an  earlier  ruling  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  giving  workers 
at    the    Cincinnati    Association    for    the 
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Blind  coverage  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  The  Supreme  Court  had 
declined  to  overturn  the  Cincinnati  rul- 
ing and  would  certainly  maintain  the 
same  posture  in  the  Houston  case,  there 
being  no  disagreement  between  the  cir- 
cuits. 

Reaching  this  point  gobbled  up  years 
of  litigation,  not  to  mention  much  fi- 
nancial support  provided  by  blind  per- 
sons and  their  friends,  nationwide.  But 
the  battle  was  not  in  vain.  Collective 
bargaining  was  now  a  mandate,  not  a 
dream.  The  next  step  would  be  a  labor 
agreement,  or  the  Lighthouse  would  be 
subject  to  heavy  penalties  for  refusing 
to  bargain. 

The  agreement  now  in  effect  is  a 
standard  labor  contract,  covering  vir- 
tually all  aspects  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Lighthouse  and  its  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  workers  (blind  and 
sighted  alike)  in  the  bargaining  unit. 
In  all,  there  are  some  forty  major  pro- 
visions relating  to  wages,  fringe  bene- 
fits, days  and  hours  of  work,  vacation 
days,  sick  leave,  work  rules,  and  griev- 
ance procedures— you  name  it.  Just 
reading  the  contract,  although  it  is  a 
trifle  tedious,  is  an  education  in  it- 
self. It  is  the  first  negotiated  labor 
pact  in  the  nation's  history  in  a 
sheltered  workshop,  resulting  from  pro- 
ceedings before  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  appeals  in  the  federal 
courts. 

This  alone  gives  the  contract  historic 
significance.  But  the  document  is  also 
a  living  instrument  now  to  be  used  by 
blind  shopworkers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  very  existence  of  this  con- 
tract proves  that  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  will  not  destroy  a 
sheltered  workshop,  despite  what  we  have 


repeatedly  been  told  by  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind  and  the  people  who 
run  the  workshops.  And  the  result  of 
collective  bargaining  need  not  be  feared 
either,  unless  the  bosses  of  the  shops 
have  something  to  hide.  This,  too,  is 
proved  by  the  contract.  After  all,  the 
Lighthouse  management  in  Houston  agreed 
to  all  of  the  terms.  The  provisions  of 
the  agreement  are  responsible  and  bal- 
anced. They  are  fair  to  all  parties. 
Such  an  agreement  is  by  definition  a 
meeting  of  the  minds. 

So,  it  is  now  on  record  that  managers 
and  workers  in  workshops  can  sit  down  at 
the  bargaining  table  and  hammer  out  an 
accord  that  everyone  can  live  with.  How 
can  any  workshop  justifiably  contend 
that  this  is  wrong?  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  particulars: 

Wages:  The  contract  provides  wage 
increases  for  all  covered  workers,  be- 
ginning on  September  4,  19  83.  The  first 
pay  hike  was  a  7%  increase  in  each  em- 
ployee's hourly  rate,  effective  through- 
out the  first  year  of  the  agreement. 
The  increase  for  the  second  year  of  the 
contract  will  be  another  7%  taking  ef- 
fect on  September  4,  1984.  Then,  the 
following  two  years  will  bring  addi- 
tional 6%  increases  to  each  worker  for 
each  year. 

Here's  a  for  instance:  Worker  X  was 
earning  ^5.05  per  hour  on  September  3, 
19  83.  On  September  4,  19  86,  worker  X 
(if  he  remains  in  the  same  job)  will  be 
earning  ^6.51  per  hour.  At  his  pay  rate 
in  effect  during  the  year  prior  to  the 
contract,  worker  X  would  have  received 
gross  pay  of  ^10,504,  if  he  worked  full 
time,  not  counting  overtime.  But  in 
1986,  worker  X,  (working  the  same  job) 
will  have  full-time  pay  of  ^13,540,  not 
counting  overtime.  This   is  only   the  be- 
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ginning.  It  should  be  noted  that  worker 
X  will  actually  do  better  than  this, 
since,  as  wc  will  describe  later,  there 
are  additional  increases  in  overtime 
pay,  holiday  pay,  sick  leave  not  taken, 
and  so  forth. 

Pension  Plan:  Under  this  agreement, 
the  employees'  retirement  pension  will 
continue  as  it  existed  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 4,  1983,  or  a  comparable  plan  will 
be  put  into  effect,  with  the  possibility 
that  the  funds  will  be  invested  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest.  The  employer 
will  continue  to  make  payments  to  the 
fund  equalir^  6%  of  each  worker's  annual 
wages  during  1984  and  19  85.  Then  on 
September  4,  19  86,  the  pension  payments 
made  by  the  Lighthouse  wUl  be  increased 
to  8%  of  each  covered  employee's  annual 
wages.  This  rate  will  be  in  effect  for 
the  remaining  two  years  of  the  contract 
and  subject  to  negotiation  thereafter. 

Sick  Leave:  Workers  who  have  less 
than  two  years  seniority  will  be  granted 
sick  leave  at  the  rate  of  one  day  per 
month.  Persons  working  over  two  years 
in  the  bargaining  unit  wUl  have  one  and 
one-half  days  per  month.  Anyone  may 
accumulate  up  to  ninety  days  sick  leave. 
Effective  January  1,  1984,  employees  who 
accumulate  at  least  thirty  unused  sick 
days,  may  receive  pay  for  any  days  over 
thirty  not  otherwise  used  as  sick  days. 
In  effect,  this  is  another  form  of  pay 
increase.  Prior  to  the  contract,  most 
employees  were  unclear  as  to  their  sick 
leave  rights.  Management  set  the  limits 
arbitrarily.  For  employees  who  were 
favorites,  there  might  be  no  problem. 
But,  who  knew  for  sure? 

Vacations:  Employees  who  have  worked 
in  the  Lighthouse  factory  for  at  least 
one  year  will  have  two  weeks  vacation 
each    year   until    the    fifth   year    of    em- 


ployment. In  that  year  the  vacation 
earned  is  increased  to  three  weeks  per 
year  until  the  tenth  year  of  employment. 
Any  employee  having  worked  at  least  ten 
years  is  entitled  to  at  least  four  weeks 
paid  vacation.  Rules  in  effect  prior  to 
the  contract  placed  an  overall  limit  of 
two  weeks  on  all  vacations  regardless  of 
length  of  service. 

Holidays  and  Holiday  Pay:  The  agree- 
ment provides  for  eleven  paid  holidays 
during  the  first  year— New  Year's  Day, 
Good  Friday,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of 
July,  President's  Day,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Friday  after  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Day, 
and  a  floating  holiday.  Effective  Sep- 
tember 2,  19  84  the  birthday  of  a  full- 
time  employee  covered  by  this  agreement 
shall  be  added  as  a  holiday  for  that 
employee,  bringing  the  total  to  twelve 
paid  holidays  per  year.  This  compares 
with  nine  holidays  each  year  prior  to 
the  contract. 

Employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  will 
receive  their  regular  pay  if  they  do  not 
work  on  a  holiday  which  falls  on  a  norm- 
al work  day.  However,  an  employee  who 
works  on  such  a  holiday  will  receive  a 
day's  pay  plus  time  and  a  half  for  work- 
ing on  the  holiday.  If  the  holiday 
falls  on  a  day  when  the  employee  would 
not  be  working  and  the  employee  does  not 
work,  the  holiday  pay  will  be  a  day's 
pay  in  addition  to  the  pay  otherwise 
guaranteed  to  that  employee  for  a  normal 
work  week.  Anyone  who  works  the  holiday 
which  falls  on  an  off  day  for  that  em- 
ployee will  receive  a  day's  pay  plus 
time  and  one-half  plus  the  guaranteed 
pay  for  a  normal  work  week.  The  company 
negotiators  swallowed  hard  in  accepting 
these  provisions,  but  they  signed  on  the 
dotted  line,  all  the  same. 
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Pay  Guarantees  and  Hours  of  Work: 
This  provision  is  particularly  important 
for  a  sheltered  workshop,  where  part- 
time  work  is  common,  and  employees  may 
be  sent  home  without  pay  after  having 
worked  only  a  few  hours.  Not  so  under 
this  agreement,  however.  All  fuU-time 
employees  who  are  not  on  lay-off  and 
report  to  work  as  required  are  guaran- 
teed forty  hours  of  work  in  five  consec- 
utive eight-hour  days.  All  work  per- 
formed in  excess  of  an  eight-hour  day  or 
a  forty -hour  week  will  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  the 
worker's  normal  pay.  Employees  will 
have  two  days  off  per  week.  Anyone  who 
works  on  the  first  off  day  will  be  paid 
time  and  one-half  for  that  day's  work. 
Anyone  who  works  on  the  second  off  day 
will  be  paid  double  time. 

Paid  Voting  Time:  Employees  will  be 
allowed  one  hour  at  the  close  of  the 
business  day  to  provide  additional  time 
for  voting.  This  paid  voting  time  ap- 
plies to  federal,  state,  and  local  elec- 
tions occurring  during  the  normal  work 
week. 

Disputes  and  Grievances:  This  pro- 
vision of  the  contract  brings  an  entire- 
ly new  and  positive  dimension  into  man- 
agement-employee relations  in  a 
sheltered  workshop.  In  those  shops 
which  have  a  grievance  procedure  (and 
only  a  few  of  them  actually  do)  the 
final  decision  in  any  dispute  rests  with 
management.  The  outcome  is  rarely  in 
doubt  when  the  supervisors  hold  all  of 
the  cards,  or  at  least  the  trump  card. 
But,  not  so  in  Houston. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  three 
step  procedure  to  resolve  grievances  of 
the  union  or  the  covered  employees.  The 
first  step  is  a  conference  between  the 
employee    and    the   shop    steward    (if   the 


employee  wishes)  and  the  employee's  im- 
mediate supervisor.  If  the  grievance  is 
not  resolved  in  step  one,  the  employee 
or  the  union  may  proceed  to  step  two, 
where  a  conference  is  held  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  union  and  employee 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  manager  of  the 
Workshop  representing  the  company  on  the 
other.  Any  grievance  not  previously 
resolved  in  steps  one  or  two  may  then 
proceed  to  step  three,  described  as 
binding  arbitration.  This  includes  the 
appointment  of  a  neutral  arbitrator  to 
be  selected  by  the  Union  and  the  Light- 
house from  lists  provided  by  the  federal 
mediation  and  conciliation  service. 
Once  selected,  the  arbitrator  conducts 
all  proceedings  necessary  and  issues  a 
binding  decision,  based  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  contract  and  the  issues  and 
facts  in  the  case  presented. 

Bulletin  Boards:  This  section  illus- 
trates the  detail  of  the  agreement  which 
touches  virtually  all  aspects  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Lighthouse  and 
the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit. 
This  section  also  illustrates  that  the 
agreement  is  not  merely  an  "off-the- 
shelf"  settlement.  All  of  the  unique 
features  of  the  work  place  (to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  are  any)  have  been  taken 
into  account.  Here  is  the  section 
called  bulletin  boards:  "The  Company 
agrees  to  provide  bulletin  boards  in  the 
place  of  work  of  each  department.  Post- 
ings by  the  Union  on  such  boards  are  to 
be  confined  to  official  business  of  the 
Union.  Only  official  Union  representa- 
tives or  Job  Stewards  are  permitted  to 
post  bulletins  or  notices  on  the  bulle- 
tin boards.  The  Union  may  play  tape 
recordings  at  break  time  or  lunch  time 
or  other  times  mutually  agreed  upon  for 
the  purpose  of  making  announcements  and 
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nouces. 

Other  Provisions:  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  the  contract  has  numerous 
other  specific  terms  concerning  such 
matters  as  recognition  of  the  union, 
union  shop  and  dues,  check-off,  job 
stewards,  leaves  of  absence,  seniority, 
discharge  or  suspension,  and  so  on.  In- 
cidentally, Roy  Miller,  President  of  our 
National  Sheltered  Workshop  Employees 
Division,  has  been  elected  as  the  Job 
Steward.  Roy  has  worked  for  many  years 
in  the  Houston  shop. 

So,  there  it  is— our  first  labor  con- 
tract in  history  covering  a  sheltered 
workshop.  The  management  professionals 
said  it  could  never  be  done,  but  we  did 
it.  NAC  (the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 
and  Visually  Handicapped)  said  it  should 
never  be  done,  but  it  happened  all  the 
same.  It  was  ever  thus  with  NAC,  always 
on  the  wrong  side  of  an  issue  and  ever 
willing  to  fight  against  the  blind. 
But,  against  these  forces,  with  all  of 
their  money  and  all  of  the  power  it  can 
buy  for  them,  we  prevailed.  We  did  not 
quit  or  lose  our  nerve.  We  did  not  sit 
back  and  let  someone  else  take  the  heat. 
We  were  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  from 
the  very  beginning  until  the  absolute 
end. 


We  have  written  another  chapter  in  the 
struggle  of  the  blind  to  rise  up  from 
second-class  status  and  to  be  recognized 
as  equals.  Immediately  the  contract 
brought  better  wages  and  improved  condi- 
tions to  the  blind  at  the  Houston  Light- 
house. It  is  estimated  that  in  monetary 
terms  this  agreement  alone  will  mean  as 
much  as  ^3  00,000  or  more  in  increased 
pay  and  benefits  during  its  four-year 
life. 

But  the  ramifications  of  this  single 
victory  go  far  beyond  the  money  which 
will  now  be  paid  to  the  bUnd  workers  in 
Houston  who  have  actually  earned  it. 
The  implications  are  enormous.  Now, 
with  this  agreement  under  our  belts, 
shopworkers  and  the  blind  who  march  be- 
side them  everywhere  in  our  country  can 
look  to  the  Houston  pact  and  realize  the 
possibilities  that  now  exist.  If  we  can 
win  such  an  outstanding  victory  the 
first  time  out  in  Houston,  why  can't  we 
do  the  same  in  Dallas,  or  in  Chicago? 
Why  can't  we  do  it  in  Minneapolis  or  in 
New  York?  Why  not  everywhere?  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time.  The  Houston 
story  is  the  story  of  our  struggle  of 
the  blind  to  be  free,  and  the  contract 
which  resulted  from  that  struggle  is  now 
the  promise  of  tomorrow. 


MICHAEL  JACKSON  GETS  A  LETTER 


Debbie  Butler  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  \^ginia  affiliate.  She  is  percep- 
tive and  action  oriented.  Like  many 
other  Federationists,  she  does  what  she 
can   on   a  daily   basis   to    improve  public 


attitudes  and  raise  the  consicencc  and 
consciousness  of  the  sighted  majority. 
Recently  she  heard  Michael  Jackson,  the 
well-known  radio  talk  show  host,  make  a 
comment   about  blindness  which   she   felt 
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deserved  a  response.  She  did  not  wait 
for  somebody  else  to  take  action.  She 
did  it  herself. 

More  and  more  this  is  the  pattern 
throughout  the  country.  Fedcrationists 
put  their  philosophy  to  work  in  the 
daily  life  of  their  community  and  na- 
tion, and  in  their  own  daily  life.  We 
walk  alone,  but  we  march  together.  Some 
other  Federationist  might  have  said  it 
in  some  other  way— might  have  given  a 
different  emphasis,  a  different  slant. 
But  the  collective  effect  of  the  indi- 
vidual efforts  is  changing  what  it  means 
to  be  blind.  Here  is  Debbie  Butler's 
letter: 


Portsmouth,  V^ginia 
November  9,  19  83 

Dear  Mr.  Jackson: 

I  have  always  found  your  show  inter- 
esting and  informative.  Your  guests 
share  important  information  and,  because 
of  your  selection  of  these  guests,  I 
have  always  seen  you  as  a  person  en- 
lightened about  current  events. 

Listening  to  your  show  today,  however, 
I  was  both  surprised  and  extremely  dis- 
turbed by  your  response  to  one  of  the 
callers.  He  wanted  to  ask  your  guest. 
Dr.  Dennis  Waitley,  how  black  people  can 
improve  their  self-esteem  in  the  face  of 
negative  societal  attitudes  about  black- 
ness. The  caller  also  said  that  the 
black  students  he  teaches  often  settle 
for  low  status  or  positions,  not  due  to 
lack  of  talent  but  rather  to  negative 
conditioning. 

Your  reply  to  him  was  in  part,  "If  you 
were  without  a  limb  ...,  if  you  could 
not  sec  or  hear   ...  you  would  then  have 


an    impediment....   These    things    are    af- 
flictions." 

As  a  blind  teacher  of  bUnd  children, 
I  had  feelings  of  empathy  with  the  black 
teacher.  I  was  also  frustrated  and  an- 
gered by  your  statement.  You  seemed  to 
minimize  the  caller's  feelings,  attempt- 
ing to  console  him  by  saying  how  fortu- 
nate he  is  not  to  have  an  "impediment" 
or  "affliction"  such  as  bUndness.  It 
is  ironic  that  you  would  make  such  a 
statement,  since  the  very  attitude  that 
blindness  is  an  impediment  and  an  af- 
fliction is  the  greatest  contributor  to 
the  poor  self-image  of  many  blind  peo- 
ple, both  children  and  adults.  The 
problem  of  blindness  is  not  lack  of 
physical  sight.  Rather,  it  is  society's 
low  expectations  of  the  bUnd,  stemming 
from  the  false  equation  of  bUndncss 
with  affliction  and  helplessness. 

You  told  the  caller  that  there  are 
black  people  in  every  field  of  work  in 
society  today.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
blind.  Blind  people  are  teachers,  so- 
cial workers,  lawyers,  tax  collectors, 
industrial  workers,  secretaries,  and 
farmers.  Given  the  right  training  and 
opportunity,  blindness  can  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  inconvenience.  I  cannot  empha- 
size enough  the  fact  that,  as  with  other 
minorities,  the  greatest  problems  blind 
people  face  are  those  of  misconceptions 
and  outdated  stereotypes.  Just  as  so- 
ciety at  large  must  learn  that  blackness 
does  not  mean  inferiority,  they  must 
also  learn  that  it  is  respectable  to  be 
bUnd. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  how  damaging 
your  statement  must  have  been  to  many 
blind  people  listening  today.  Take,  for 
example,  an  elderly  person  in  the  pro- 
cess of  losing  his  or  her  sight.  Hear- 
ing you   say   that  being  unable  to  see  is 
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an  affliction,  such  a  person  will  defi- 
nitely be  discouraged  and  feel  that  life 
no  longer  has  anything  to  offer.  Most 
likely  this  person  has  already  been  ex- 
posed to  negative  attitudes  about  blind- 
ness. Your  statement  only  reinforces 
these  attitudes. 

Because  of  the  detrimental  effects  of 
such  a  statement  on  all  blind  people,  I 
strongly  urge  that  you  make  both  an 
apology  and  a  retraction  on.  the  air  . 
Also,  if  any  comments  about  blindness 
are  to  be  made  on  your  show  in  the  fu- 
ture, please  consult  with  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  first.  The  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  is  Ameri- 
ca's largest  and  oldest  organization  of 
blind  people,  consisting  of  over  50,000 
members.  The  Federation's  goal  is  to 
replace  the  misconception  of  blindness 
as  a  tragic  affliction  with  the  truth 
that  blind  people,  given  proper  training 
and  opportunity,  can  and  do  compete  on 
terms  of  equality  with  our  sighted 
peers.  The  Federation  also  helps  blind 
people  improve  our  own  self-expecta- 
tions, thereby  counteracting  the  false 
notion    that   blindness   means    inferiority. 


I  know  this  from  personal  experience. 
The  Federation  has  taught  me  and  thou- 
sands of  others  that  it  is  truly  re- 
spectable to  be  blind.  We  now  know  that 
blindness  is  a  characteristic,  not  an 
impediment  or  an  affliction. 

For  more  information  please  contact 
Dr.  Kenneth  Jernigan,  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  BUnd,  1800  Johnson  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21230.  It  would  be 
informative  and  helpful  for  both  you  and 
your  listening  audience  if  you  were  to 
have  an  NFB  representative  on  your  show. 
You  could  then  discuss  the  issues  I've 
brought  out  along  with  any  others  re- 
lated to  blindness  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested. 

I  hope  this  letter  has  given  you  new 
insight  about  the  real  nature  of  blind- 
ness and  that  you  will  share  this  know- 
ledge with  your  listening  audience. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation 
along  these  lines.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  your  response  soon. 

Cordially, 
Debbie  Butler 


GIVING  IS  OUR  BAG 
NEW  YORK  ON  THE  MOVE 

by  David  Arocho 


White  Cane  Safety  Day  is  a  symbol  of 
independence  and  self-direction  for  all 
blind  people  in  our  country.  In  New 
York  State  our  celebration  of  the  day 
has  been  rather  quiet  in  the  last  few 
years.  Some  of  us  were  determined  that 
things    were    going    to    be    different    this 


time.  One  of  the  most  insistent  was  our 
New  York  City  Second  \4ce  President 
Gilda  Finazzo.  Gilda  is  one  of  those 
loyal  Federationists  who  does  not  make  a 
lot  of  noise  but  is  unfailing  in  her 
hard  work  and  dedication.  "Blind  people 
are   always    thought   of    as    takers,"    said 
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Gilda.  "We  should  do  something  to  show 
that  we  are  also  givers!  October  is  a 
busy  shopping  season.  Let's  give  the 
public  something  they  can  really  use 
while  we  get  our  message  across  at  the 
same  time."  So  it  was  that  Gilda  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  giving  away  shopping 
bags  in  the  busiest  areas  of  the  state. 
In  the  bags  the  shoppers  would  find 
"What  Is  the  NFB,"  as  well  as  our  state 
brochure  and  a  brief  explanation  of  what 
is  White  Cane  Safety  Day  and  how  we 
wanted  to  show  that  we  were  primarily 
givers. 

The  idea  was  well  received  and  so  it 
was  that  we  found  ourselves  with  5000 
plastic  shopping  bags  at  the  state  con- 
vention in  Poughkeepsie  and  everyone 
took  a  plentiful  supply  back  home  to 
their  local  chapters.  Even  Diane  Mc- 
George,  who  was  our  national  representa- 
tive, took  some  back  to  Denver. 

Enthusiasm  had  been  high  at  the  con- 
vention. Governor  Mario  Cuomo  had  pro- 
claimed October  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  Month  in  New  York  State.  The 
proclamation  (see  Monitor  for  December, 
19  83)  was  one  of  the  most  insightful  I 
have  come  across.  Now  it  was  time  for 
us  to  get  the  word  out  to  the  media  and 
the  public.  October  15  was  the  weekend 
immediately  after  the  convention.  It 
did  not  give  us  much  time.  Neverthe- 
less, a  concerted  group  effort  was  spec- 
tacularly successful.  New  York  City 
Chapter  member,  Richard  Fox,  spent  sev- 
eral hours  after  a  long  work  day  hand 
delivering  news  releases  to  the  major 
radio,  t.v.,  and  newspaper  media.  Later 
that  week  Richard,  Patty  Doonon  Arocho, 
and  I  spent  one  morning  at  the  Jewish 
Braille  Institute  of  America  stuffing  a 
thousand  bags  with  our  message.  All 
over      the      state      similar     efforts     were 


underway. 

Finally,  White  Cane  Day,  Saturday, 
October  15th,  arrived.  It  was  unseason- 
ably warm— a  fine  shopping  day.  In  New 
York  City  we  had  three  teams  out  distri- 
buting the  NFB  shopping  bags.  In  C^eens 
a  few  hundred  bags  were  given  away  in  a 
matter  of  an  hour  or  so.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  we  gave  away  some  six  hundred 
bags  in  front  of  Macy's  at  Harold 
Square.  We  gave  away  more  than  four 
hundred  in  front  of  Bloomingdale's  de- 
partment store.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  the 
people's  reactions.  Many  times  they 
would  try  to  give  us  money.  That's  when 
we  would  get  our  message  over  the  best. 
"Today  we  don't  want  your  money.  We 
want  to  give  you  something,"  we  would 
tell  them.    They  understood. 

News  coverage  of  our  giveaway  was  ex- 
cellent. Jane  Tilman  Irving  (a  local 
reporter  for  the  number  one  all  news 
station  in  New  York,  WCBS-Radio)  inter- 
viewed me  in  front  of  Bloomingdale's. 
Segments  of  the  interview  were  played  at 
least  eight  times  over  the  next  two 
days.  Since  these  features  were  heard 
at  different  times,  we  reached  a  very 
wide  audience.  WCBS  can  be  heard  as  far 
as  Chicago  during  the  night  hours.  In 
the  interview  I  emphasized  the  work  the 
Federation  is  doing  and  explained  our 
philosophy  that  blindness  need  not  be  a 
tragedy.  Mth  proper  training  and  op- 
portunity, I  said,  a  blind  person  can 
participate  fully  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  nation. 

We  also  got  an  interview  with  our 
State  President,  David  Stayer,  in  the 
morning  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
In  addition,  we  must  have  reached  over 
ten  thousand  people  who  saw  us  on  the 
street.  It  all  goes  to  show  that,  with 
a   little  hard  work  and   creative   thinking 
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we  can  indeed  accomplish  much.  The  team 
spirit  was  spectacular.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  idea  of  a  shopping  bag  giveaway 


for  White  Cane  Safety  Day  to  any  chapter 
or  affiliate. 


DEALING  WITH  DISCRIMINATION  AT  THE  SAVE  AND  GAIN  STORE 

by  JuUe  Clark 


(Note:  By  the  time  Monitor  readers 
get  this  article,  Julie  Clark,  who  re- 
cently moved  from  Texas  to  Albuquerque 
to  get  married,  will  have  changed  her 
name  to  Cordova.  Julie  is  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Albuquerque  Chapter  and  she 
takes  her  Federationism  seriously.  It 
is  in  the  little  things  (the  everyday 
routines  and  details  of  living)  that  we 
create  public  attitudes  and  build  the 
environment  of  tomorrow.  Julie  and 
Leroy  know  this,  and  they  act  accord- 
ingly. Julie  prepared  the  following 
article  for  publication  in  the  Albu- 
querque Tribune  and  Journal  and  in  Que 
Pasa,  the  newsletter  of  the  NFB  of  New 
Mexico. ) 

At  4:45  pjn.,  November  8,  1983,  Mary 
Ann  Mader,  and  later,  Dwight  Crabtree, 
one  the  front-end  manager;  the  other  the 
general  manager  of  the  Save  and  Gain 
store  at  610  Central,  262-2695,  told 
frequent  patrons,  Leroy  Cordova  and 
Julie  Clark,  that  they  should  shop  from 
now  on  at  Alpha-Beta  because  according 
to  them  and  alleged  store  policy.  Save 
and  Gain  was  not  equipped  to  assist 
blind  individuals  with  their  shopping. 
This,  they  explained,  was  because  prices 
were  kept  low  and  customers  could  not  be 
assisted    with    shopping    or    bagging.       It 


was  not  mentioned  that  assistance  is 
constantly  given  to  individuals  when 
they  need  help  finding  a  particular 
item.  They  further  said  that  they  hoped 
we  understood  their  alleged  policy ;  we 
do  understand  both  their  attitude  and 
their  policy.  It  is  degrading  and  dis- 
criminating. This  incident  took  place 
before  both  customers  and  store  employ- 
ees who  were  sympathetic  to  us  and  as 
outraged  as  we  are  and  were. 

We  returned  that  night  at  7:0  0  with  a 
girlfriend  as  witness  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther this  alleged  policy  would  be  put 
into  practice;  or  being  denied  shopping 
privileges  again.  The  manager  over  the 
Save  and  Gain  stores  in  Albuquerque  sent 
a  stocker  to  help  us.  The  willingness 
to  help  and  serve  customers  was  there  as 
it  had  been  in  the  past,  since  Leroy 's 
arrival  in  the  area  some  six  months  ago 
and  my  arrival  some  three  months  ago. 
We  completed  our  shopping  and  returned 
home. 

Leroy  spoke  to  Mr.  Ost  today  and  was 
assured  that  not  only  did  he  have  Mr. 
Ost's  word  that  this  incident  would 
never  be  repeated  but  that  Mr.  Ost  would 
also  speak  to  the  two  managers  and  would 
clear  them  up  on  their  misuse  and  mis- 
understanding of  store  policy.  We  are 
also    confident    that    he   will    give    us    a 
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written  statement  of  the  intention  of 
the  store  to  serve  customers  in  whatever 
way  they  need  to  be  served.  This  state- 
ment will  serve  as  a  protection  for  the 
tights  of  all  blind  individuals,  not 
just  in  Albuquerque.  When  one  blind 
person  is  discriminated  against  or  in- 
timidated, it  hurts  each  one  of  us. 
Likewise,  when  the  blind  and  their 
sighted  fellows  learn  from  negative  sit- 
uations,    it     is    a    victory     for    all    con- 
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cemed.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  an 
organization  to  which  Leroy  and  I  proud- 
ly and  actively  belong. 

Only  when  we  all  begin  to  work  to- 
gether, when  we  are  willing  to  turn  pain 
and  degradation  into  victory,  can  we 
achieve  the  understanding,  equality,  op- 
portunity, and  dignity  we  seek  and 
strive  for. 


REHABILITATION  IN  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 


As  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  state 
affiliates,  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Indiana  has  an  official 
publication.  It       is       called       The 

Watchword  and   its  capable  Editor  is  Ron 
Matias . 

In  the  October,  1983,  issue  of  the 
Watchword  the  lead  article  is  intrig- 
uingly  entitled:  "Rehab  Doesn't  Dis- 
criminate Against  the  Blind  in  Job 
Placement  ...  It  Does  a  Poor  Job  With 
Everyone  According  to  the  Office  of 
CivU  Rights"  by  Ron  Matias.  In  the 
article  Editor  Matias  says: 


"As  readers  of  the  Watchword  will  re- 
call, the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Indiana  filed  a  complaint 
against  Indiana  Rehabilitation  Services 
charging  that  IRS  discriminates  in  its 
job  placement  counseling  against  the 
blind  of  Indiana.  We  have  maintained 
that  without  job  placement  rehabilita- 
tion    is    meaningless     and    unsuccessful. 


The  complaint  was  filed  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education,  Office 
for  Civil  Rights— Region  V,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

"An  investigation  into  our  complaint 
was  made  and  a  report  of  that  investi- 
gation was  sent  to  President  Joe  Money 
by  Dr.  Mary  Frances  O'Shea,  Director, 
Postsecondary  Education  Division.  The 
letter  which  President  Money  received 
was  eleven  and  a  half  pages  of  single 
spaced  typing.  President  Money  has 
copies  of  that  entire  letter  for  any 
member  or  interested  party  wishing  to 
read  Dr.  O'Shea's  response  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

"As  Editor  of  the  Watchword  I  have 
reviewed  this  letter  and  attempted  to 
condense  the  eleven  and  a  half  pages 
down  to  a  more  reasonable  reading 
length.  I  have  left  out  some  of  the 
legal  whereases  and  whatfors  and  other 
formalities  that  arc  required  in  a  let- 
ter such  as  this.  What  follows  are  por- 
tions of  the  letter  which  contain  the 
true   substance   of   it.     Carefully   reading 
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these  quoted  portions  suggests  that  Dr. 
O'Shea  understands  why  we  filed  the  com- 
plaint. If  one  is  to  'read  between  the 
lines,'  Dr.  O'Shea's  comments  strongly 
suggest  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
in  job  placement  by  IRS,  but  there  is 
certainly  a  poor  performance  throughout 
IRS  with  regards  to  job  placement  in 
general." 


After  this  introduction  Editor  Matias 
quotes  excerpts  from  the  O'Shea  letter. 
We  will  give  only  a  few  examples.  They 
are  sufficient  to  make  the  point  and 
demonstrate  the  pattern: 


"During  the  period  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  reviewed,  we  found  that 
blind  and  visually  impaired  clients  rep- 
resented 7.96%  of  the  clients  served  by 
Indiana  Rehabilitation  Services.  We 
found  that  blind  and  visually  impaired 
clients  constituted  3.9%  of  competitive 
work  placements,  2.8%  of  sheltered  work 
placements  and  39%  of  placements  as 
homemakcrs  and  unpaid  family  workers. 

"A  comparison  with  other  disability 
categories  found  that  the  rate  of  com- 
petitive work  placements  of  blind  and 
visually  impaired  clients  (3.9%)  was 
considerably  lower  than  all  other  cate- 
gories. The  rate  of  sheltered  work 
placements  for  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired clients  (2.8%)  was  lower  than  all 
other  categories.  The  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  experienced  the  next  lowest 
placement  rate  (11.1%).  Combined  com- 
petitive   and    sheltered   work   placement 


rates  for  blind  and  visually  impaired 
(3.7%)  were  considerably  lower  than  any 
other  disability  category.  Blind  and 
visually  impaired  clients  had  the  high- 
est rate  of  placements  (39%)  as  home- 
makers  and  unpaid  family  workers... 

"For  the  purposes  of  compliance  with 
Section  5  04  and  its  implementing  regu- 
lations, services,  to  be  equally  effect- 
ive, are  not  required  to  produce  the 
identical  results  or  level  of  achieve- 
ment for  blind  and  visually  impaired  and 
sighted  and  nonvisually  impaired  clients 
...  OCR  found  that  statistically  overall 
job  placement  rates  for  blind  and  vis- 
ually impaired  clients  in  competitive 
work  status  were  significantly  lower 
than  the  rates  of  placement  for  all 
other  disability  categories... 

"In  light  of  the  disparity  in  competi- 
tive placements  for  visually  impaired 
and  nonvisually  impaired  clients  during 
the  past  three  years  and  the  fact  that 
UVR  is  still  in  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion under  the  reorganization,  we  re- 
quest that  Indiana  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices submit  to  our  office  a  year  end 
report  of  job  placement  service  delivery 
for  1982-83  and  1983-84.  These  reports 
should      include     the     following:  (1) 

statement  of  job  placement  training  pro- 
vided to  staff  serving  blind  and  vis- 
ually impaired  clients;  (2)  placement 
statistics  for  all  categories;  and  (3) 
special  job  development  activities,  if 
any,  for  all  disability  categories,  es- 
pecially for  blind  and  visually  impaired 
clients.  While  no  violation  of  Section 
5  04  exists  as  of  this  time,  OCR  is  con- 
cerned with  the  low  placement  rate  for 
blind  and  visually  impaired  clients." 
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BLIND  EMPLOYEE  ASKS  NO  FAVORS 

by  Judy  Oppenheimer,  Sentinel  Staff  Writer 


(Printed    from    the    Senrinel,   Montgomery 
County,  Maryland) 

Judy  Rasmussen  doesn't  look  as  if 
she's  mad  as  hell  and  not  going  to  take 
it  anymore. 

In  fact,  seated  at  her  desk  in  a  red 
blouse  with  ruffled  collar,  with  her 
blonde  hair,  blue  eyes,  deep  dimples  and 
low,  lilting  voice,  she  looks  the  pic- 
ture of  demure,  self-effacing  womanhood. 
Looks  can  be  deceiving.  This  one  can 
bite. 

"Is  this  going  to  be  one  of  those 
stories  about  how  amazing  it  is  that  a 
blind  person  can  do  this  and  that?  How 
absolutely  incredible?"  she  jibes  at  a 
reporter. 

If  so,  Rasmussen,  blind  since  birth, 
wants  no  part  of  it.  Truth  to  tell, 
she'd  rather  beg  off  anyway,  but  agrees 
to  the  interview  because  it  may  mean 
publicity  for  her  group,  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind. 

The  group,  whose  local  chapter  is 
headed  by  Rasmussen's  husband  Lloyd,  an 
electrical  engineer— is  an  active  one, 
its  finger  in  many  pies,  from  lobbying 
for  better  legislation  to  investigating 
job  discrimination  claims,  to  education. 

It  was  also  responsible,  in  many  ways, 
for  raising  Rasmussen's  consciousness. 

"I  thought  I  didn't  need  a  group.  I 
thought,  I'm  smart,  I  can  make  it."  And 
for  many  years— in  college  at  Illinois 
State,  working  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Chicago,  she  pretty  much  did.    "But  when 


I  saw  what  a  group  of  people  working 
collectively  can  do  together,  I  thought, 
maybe  it's  really  worthwhile. 

"One  bUnd  person  is  not  as  effective 
as  many." 

The  federation,  according  to  Ras- 
mussen, is  trying  to  "change  the  atti- 
tude of  society."  It  has  its  work  cut 
out  for  it.  Although  many  of  the  more 
blatant  acts  of  discrimination  have 
dropped  off,  since  the  coming  of  the  Age 
of  Aquarius,  the  subUer  forms  remain. 

"When  I  was  job -hunting,  I'd  have  peo- 
ple ask  things  like,  'Are  we  going  to 
have  to  have  someone  meet  you  and  take 
you  to  your  desk  every  day?'  Now,  you 
know  someone  who  says  something  like 
that  is  not  going  to  hire  you.  Or  they 
ask,  'How  are  you  going  to  get  to 
work?'" 

At  present,  Rasmussen  works  as  an  in- 
vestigator for  the  county's  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Office,  handling  complaints  and 
cases.  So  far  as  she  knows,  she's  the 
only  blind  person  employed  by  the 
county. 

Blind  people  need  to  be  educated  as  to 
their  own  potential  as  much  as  anything 
else,  Rasmussen  feels.  "When  you've 
been  on  a  bus  and  a  person  pushes  you 
into  a  seat,  when  you've  gone  to  a  res- 
taurant with  a  sighted  person  and  the 
waiter  asks  them  what  you  want,  when 
these  things  happen  enough,  you  begin  to 
think,  well,  maybe  I'm  not  as  good  as 
John  Q.  Public.  You  begin  to  think,  no 
one  wants   to  marry  me,  no  one  wants  to 
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hire  me,  maybe  I  should  just  take  my 
disability  pension  and  leave  it  at 
that." 

The  federation,  however,  concerns  it- 
self just  as  much  with  the  changing  of 
attitudes  within  as  without.  "I  always 
thought,  growing  up,  that  a  cane  was  a 
bad  thing.  I  thought,  if  I  use  it,  then 
everyone  will  know.  I  wanted  to  be  the 
same  as  everyone  else.  No  one  ever 
stressed  to  me  that  it  was  not  a  symbol 
of  dependence— but  of  importance." 

Rasmussen  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Illin- 
ois with  two  brothers  and  one  sister. 
Her  family,  she  says,  always  encouraged 
her— "They  never  stopped  me,  they  en- 
couraged me  to  live  on  my  own,  to  get  a 
job"— but  were  not— "as  aware  as  they 
should  have  been"  about  the  services 
available.  She  attended  a  school  for 
the  blind,  then  a  pubUc  high  school. 

"It  was  lonely,"  she  says  wistfully, 
of  her  high  school  years.  "A  new  kid 
and  bUnd  to  boot.  People  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  you.  Do  I  take  her  arm? 
She  wouldn't  want  to  see  a  mo  vie.. .what 
do  I  do?" 

In  college  she  studied  special  educa- 
tion for  the  blind,  but  was  discouraged 
by  an  advisor.  "They  gave  me  the  feel- 
ing that  no  one  wanted  a  bUnd  teacher 
for  blind  kids,  that  it  wouldn't  be  a 
good  role  model." 

The  anger  is  still  there,  but  working 
with   the  federation  has  been  a  good   re- 


lease.      Besides,    that's    where    she    met 
her  husband. 

"I  thought  about  it  before  I  got  mar- 
ried—would I  be  better  off  marrying  a 
sighted  person?  Can  we  get  our  bills 
paid?  Go  to  the  store?"  She  decided  to 
damn  the  torpedoes,  however,  and  is  glad 
she  did.  The  Rasmussens  live  in  Whea- 
ton;  when  they  food  shop,  they  bring 
magnetic  Braille  labels  to  the  store 
with  them,  which  they  affix  to  the  cans 
they  buy. 

Rasmussen  is  gracious,  low-keyed,  po- 
lite. But  she  has  no  trouble  with  con- 
frontation. Asked  why  she  seems  to  have 
none  of  the  typical  blindisms,  she 
counters  instantly:  "You  mean,  you 
don't  look  blind? 

That's  one  of  those  subtle  comments; 
another  one  is,  'you  get  around  well  for 
a  bUnd  person.'  Or  'I  forget  you're 
blind,'  I  used  to  think  it  was  a  com- 
pliment. 

"But  what  are  they  really  saying? 
They're  saying,  'I  think  of  you  as 
equal.'"  As  if  you  aren't,  if  you're 
blind. 

"Now,  I  say,  'how  is  a  blind  person 
supposed  to  look?'" 

The  bottom  line,  says  Rasmussen, 
spreading  her  hands  on  the  desk,  is  that 
"we  want  to  be  free."  Blind  people  want 
the  same  chance  to  live  and  work  as  any- 
one else. 


THEY  RODE  THE  RIDES 


Pasadena  Texas 
November  14,  19  83 
Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 


An  incident  took  place  yesterday  as  a 
repercussion  from  an  earlier  incident 
which   I    feel   you  would   take   great  de- 
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light  in  hearing  about.  Back  in  October 
some  students  from  the  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind  were  denied  the  privilege  of 
boarding  some  rides  at  Astroworld  due 
solely  to  their  state  of  blindness.  As 
far  as  I  know,  they  did  not  have  any  of 
the  three  things  usually  posted  on  the 
appropriate  rides  as  a  warning  measure: 
heart  disease,  nervous  condition,  or 
pregnancy.    They  were  "just  blind." 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  Houston 
Chapter  of  the  NFBT  and  one  member  from 
our  Fort  Worth  Chapter  (who  has  ridden 
the  rides  at  the  Six  Flags  in  Arlington, 
and  who  could  testify  as  to  the  harm- 
lessness  of  the  attested  ride)  converged 
on  Astroworld  for  the  express  purpose  of 
trying  to  ride  that  same  ride  those  stu- 
dents were  denied. 

It  is  called  the  Sky  Screamer  here,  in 
Arlington  the  Cliff  Hanger.  It  consists 
of  cUmbing  into  the  car  and  pulling 
what  is  called  an  overhead  "lap  bar" 
down  to  cover  your  chest  and  stomach. 
The  car  is  pulled  up  ten  stories  high, 
switches  to  another  track,  and  drops  in 
three  to  five  seconds  at  a  speed  of  six- 
ty miles  per  hour.  So,  as  you  can  imag- 
ine, it  is  a  short,  very  uneventful 
ride.  The  big  thrill  (or  fright)  is  the 
drop. 

After  starting  out  with  some  of  the 
tamer  rides  (save,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Excaliber,  which  is  a  roller-coaster 
that  I  let  the  youngster  in  our  group 
talk  me  into  believing  was  a  "baby  ride" 
and  which  I,  an  avowed  roller-coaster 
hater,  can  hysterically  vouch  other- 
wise), we  trooped  off  to  the  Sky 
Screamer.  Being  November,  there  was  no 
big  crowd  for  it,  so  we  reached  the 
front  of  the  line  quickly.  Once  our  two 
members  at  the  front  were  denied  admit- 
tance     to      the      ride,      the      reasoning 


started. 

State  President  Glenn  Crosby  talked 
with  the  teenager  running  the  ride  for 
several  minutes,  and  an  impasse  was 
quickly  reached.  We  were  bUnd  and 
could  not  ride.  What  was  there  in  print 
that  said  we  could  not  ride?  He  would 
have  to  go  get  it. 

So  we  waited.  We  obviously  had  the 
sentiment  of  those  behind  us,  as  never 
once  did  anyone  make  any  noise  about 
"let  us  by."  Instead  of  written  policy 
we  got  Mr.  Dennis  Powell,  a  ride  super- 
visor who  informed  us  that  it  was  policy 
that  bUnd  people  could  not  ride  the  Sky 
Screamer,  but  the  exact  words  were  in 
his  office  and  he  would  have  to  go  back 
to  get  them  (so  where  did  he  come  from 
to  see  us)?  We  did  find  out  just  what 
the  policy  consisted  of:  "If  the  ride 
gets  stuck  at  the  top,  you  would  have  to 
take  the  steps  down,  and  we  do  not  hire 
people  who  are  trained  to  help  people  do 
that  sort  of  thing."  We  assured  Mr. 
Powell  that  if  the  ride  indeed  got 
stuck,  we  could  walk  our  own  selves  down 
the  steps.  He  in  turn  was  assured  that 
to  deny  us  the  ride  was  a  violation  of 
the  State  White  Cane  Law.  He  said  there 
was  no  violation  of  anything  but  that 
was  a  different  matter. 

Finally,  he  said  those  magic  words: 
"Let  'em  ride."  So  we  gleefully  boarded 
and  once  on  the  ground  decided  it  was 
worth  every  minute  of  chatter  we  had  had 
to  have  taken  the  ride. 

But  a  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way 
to  the  Greased  Lightning,  the  second 
ride  denied  the  students  from  the  School 
for  the  Blind.  It  was  being  closed 
right  at  the  time  we  reached  it.  We 
decided  that  Mr.  Powell  with  his  walkie- 
talkie  had  wired  a  warning  ahead  herald- 
ing   our    arrival.       Such    subterfuge    did 
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not  work.  During  a  short  refreshment 
break,  it  was  noted  that  the  Greased 
Lightning  was  running  again,  with  peo- 
ple.   So  off  we  went. 

GUESS  WHAT!!!  We  received  absolutely 
no  hassle  from  any  of  the  ride  operators 
and  we  rode  it!!!  In  my  opinion,  it  was 
the  worst,  going  at  a  speed  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  per  hour,  down  a  drop,  around 
a  loop  and  up  an  incline,  then  doir^  it 
all  in  reverse  for  a  total  riding  time 
of  thirty  seconds. 

Leaving   the  grounds  of  Astroworld  la- 


ter, right  at  their  6:00  pjn.  closing 
time,  we  were  in  unison  as  to  having 
seen  justice  served  and  having  a  pleas- 
ant time. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  being  a  little 
on  the  fainthearted  side,  it  took  depths 
of  courage  for  me  to  ride  the  Sky 
Screamer  and  the  Greased  Lightning.  But 
it  was  for  "the  cause"  and  I  feel  like  a 
much  better  person  for  it. 

Sincerely, 
Barbara  Shaidnagle 


SUCCESSFUL  TOUR  KEEPS  MICHIGAN  ON  THE  MOVE 

by  Pat  Cannon 


(Note:  As  the  following  article  indi- 
cates, Michigan  truly  is  on  the  move. 
One  of  the  state  leaders  who  is  making 
it  happen  is  Pat  Cannon.  He  attended 
his  first  national  convention  last  sum- 
mer in  Kansas  City,  and  he  is  fairly  new 
to  the  movement;  but  he  behaves  like  a 
veteran  and  is  a  thoroughly  dedicated 
Federationist.  He  will  go  far  in  the 
movement  and  will  make  increasingly  sig- 
nificant contributions.) 

After  spending  more  than  an  hour  at 
our  exhibit,  examining  the  aids  on  dis- 
play and  talking  about  blindness,  the 
lady  from  Higgins  Lake  left  in  tears. 
They  were  not  tears  of  sorrow,  but  ra- 
ther tears  of  relief  because  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  understood 
that  it  was  okay  to  be  bUnd.  Finally, 
she  was  able  to  step  out  of  the  prison 
her  blindness  had  created. 

For   those  of  us   on   the   first   stop   of 


the  first  Public  Information  Tour  ever 
conducted  by  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Michigan,  the  encounter 
with  the  lady  from  Higgins  Lake  was 
ample  proof  that  our  effort  was  well 
worthwhile.  There  would  be  fifteen 
other  stops  after  our  stay  at  the  Otsego 
County  Fair  in  Gay  lord,  JNfichigan,  and 
each  would  offer  its  own  brand  of  satis- 
faction. 

Four  of  us— Larry  Posont,  Vickie 
Handley,  Jim  Kingsbury,  and  me— hosted 
exhibits  at  county  fairs,  shopping 
malls,  and  libraries  throughout  northern 
lower  Michigan  and  the  state's  Upper 
Peninsula.  We  displayed  a  variety  of 
aids  and  appliances,  literature,  games, 
and  other  items  to  demonstrate  the  kind 
of  materials  available  for  the  blind. 
Our  exhibits  also  featured  a  series  of 
goggles,  modified  by  Ed  Osmar  of  Lans- 
ing, to  simulate  various  types  of  blind- 
ness  so  people  could  look  through  them 
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and  get  a  better  idea  of  what  blind  peo- 
ple can  and  cannot  see. 

Our  August  tour,  which  took  us  through 
thirteen  cities  in  eighteen  days,  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  events 
of  1983  for  NFBM  because  so  much  of  what 
we  accomplish  during  the  year  somehow 
relates  to  that  effort.  In  terms  of 
service,  growth,  and  recognition,  1983 
was  a  very  good  year  for  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Michigan. 

Like  most  successful  ventures,  plan- 
ning was  vital.  Our  January  Board  meet- 
ing was  where  we  began  to  set  an  ambi- 
tious agenda  for  the  year  and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  tasks  ahead.  We 
wanted  to  improve  public  awareness  about 
blindness  and  NFB,  enact  legislation  in 
several  areas,  impact  on  upcoming  ap- 
pointments to  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  develop  chapters  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state.  Priori- 
ties were  set,  and  committees  were 
formed  to  carry  out  our  goals. 

We  had  two  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation introduced  in  February— one  to 
extend  the  termination  date  for  the  Com- 
mission act  which  would  soon  expire,  and 
the  other  to  create  an  improved  state 
identification  card  for  the  blind  and 
other  non-drivers. 

We  also  began  to  wage  our  campaign  to 
get  appointments  to  the  Commission  that 
would  help  the  agency  take  a  new  direc- 
tion and  truly  serve  the  bUnd  commun- 
ity. Three  appointments  would  be  made 
in  October  and  we  were  determined  that 
our  President,  Allen  Harris,  would  be 
one  of  them.  We  also  wanted  the  other 
appointments  to  the  five-member  panel  to 
be  ones  we  could  work  with  in  a  united 
effort  to  improve  the  philosophy  and 
services  of  the  agency. 

Our  Publicity   Committee  met    for    two 


days  in  March  to  plan  our  efforts  for 
the  year.  Establishing  a  Speakers  Bur- 
eau and  developing  new  literature  headed 
the  agenda,  along  with  improving  rela- 
tions with  the  media.  We  also  pledged 
to  work  closely  with  the  committees  on 
membership  and  fundraising  in  order  to 
maximize  their  efforts. 

Work  on  two  new  state  brochures  began 
in  April.  We  wanted  a  general  introduc- 
tory piece  that  would  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  as  well  as  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  blind  and  those  with  failing 
vision.  The  "Eyeopener"  brochure  is  a 
streamlined  brochure  that  features  a 
detachable  panel  that  people  can  mail  to 
our  affiliate  office  for  more  informa- 
tion on  a  variety  of  services  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind.  The  development 
of  this  brochure  proved  to  be  a  major 
factor  in  our  success  in  19  83. 

Our  fifth  annual  Hike-A-Thon  took 
place  in  May  and  was  one  of  our  best 
ever.  The  ten-mile,  Ann  Arbor-to-Ypsi- 
lanti  trek  attracted  members  from 
throughout  the  state  and  raised  approxi- 
mately ^5,000  for  NFBM.  We  received 
excellent  media  coverage  for  the  event 
and  took  another  step  toward  heightening 
public  awareness  about  the  reality  of 
blindness. 

We  also  traveled  to  Gaylord,  Michigan, 
in  May  in  an  attempt  to  organize  a  chap- 
ter there.  Good  advance  publicity 
helped  promote  a  fine  turnout  for  the 
organizational  meeting  and  we  were  able 
to  start  building  the  foundation  for  the 
new  chapter. 

Our  planning  for  the  tour  of  Northern 
Michigan  began  in  June.  The  Library  of 
Michigan  gave  us  splendid  cooperation 
and  helped  tremendously  in  reaching  the 
blind  population  in  the  area.  We  began 
to     set     the     itinerary     for     the    August 
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trip,    selecting    events    that  were    expec- 
ted to  attract  large  numbers  o£  people. 

July  was  an  especially  busy  month  for 
us  as  several  key  elements  of  our  pro- 
gram began  to  come  together.  After  re- 
fueling at  the  national  convention  in 
Kansas  City,  we  began  to  intensify  our 
campaign  to  get  Allen  Harris  appointed 
to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  began 
planning  for  a  seminar  for  parents  and 
educators  of  blind  children,  and  started 
plannir^  for  our  fall  convention  in  Sag- 
inaw. 

Our  publicity  effort  for  the  Public 
Information  Tour  also  got  underway  in 
July,  as  over  a  thousand  letters  were 
sent  to  patrons  of  the  Library  for  the 
Blind  to  inform  them  of  the  tour  sched- 
ule. News  releases  and  radio  and  t.v. 
public  service  announcements  were  pre- 
pared and  distributed  in  late  July. 

In  early  August  a  special  committee 
met  in  Saginaw  to  discuss  the  long-range 
goals  of  the  Michigan  affiliate.  It 
became  clear  that  in  order  to  be  the 
vital  and  vibrant  kind  of  organization 
we  want  to  be  a  long-range  fundraising 
plan  must  be  developed  and  put  in  place. 
We  also  sent  over  a  thousand  letters  in 
August  to  the  Library  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped  patrons  to  pro- 
mote the  Seminar  for  Parents  and  Educat- 
ors of  Blind  Children.  Our  new  "Eye- 
opener"  brochure  was  included  in  the 
mailing  and  was  also  ready  for  our  tour. 

Our  Public  Information  Tour  was  fin- 
ally launched  on  August  9,  with  our 
first  stop  in  Gaylord,  Michigan.  The 
thirteen-city  tour  took  us  through 
eighteen  of  August's  hottest  days  as  we 
traveled  in  our  heavily  loaded  van.  We 
met  hundreds  of  people  and  discussed 
blindness  with  them,  helping  create  a 
more    clear   picture   of  what  blindness    is 


and  what  it  is  not.  We  also  met  over 
200  blind  people  and  were  able  to  demon- 
strate to  them  the  kind  of  progress 
being  made  to  make  life  better  for  the 
blind.  In  each  city,  we  met  at  least 
one  very  special  person— like  the  lady 
from  Higgins  Lake— who  was  exposed  to 
new  ideas  about  their  blindness  and 
helped  them  develop  a  more  positive  at- 
titude about  themselves. 

For  those  of  us  who  chose  to  spend 
three  weeks  of  our  summer  vacation  on 
the  NFBM  tour  it  was  a  most  gratifying 
experience. 

Being  able  to  reach  out  to  people  who 
are  longing  to  hear  that  it's  okay  to  be 
blind— and  then  to  see  them  take  on  a 
new  attitude  towards  themselves— is 
richly  satisfying  and  truly  exhilar- 
ating. 

The  tour  also  produced  excellent  op- 
portunities for  media  coverage.  There 
were  nearly  two  dozen  newspaper  articles 
as  a  result  of  the  tour  and  several  ap- 
pearances on  television  and  radio  news 
broadcasts.  Additionally,  we  were  able 
to  appear  on  three  t.v.  interview  pro- 
grams and  conducted  over  forty  radio 
interviews. 

Public  service  announcements,  news  re- 
leases, and  resulting  newspaper  articles 
helped  chronicle  our  journey. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  involvement 
with  the  Michigan  Legislature  in  Sep- 
tember and  were  most  successful.  Legis- 
lation was  enacted  eliminating  the  sun- 
set date  on  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  which  means  the  enabling  act  now 
has  no  termination  date.  We  sought  and 
received  the  support  of  State  Senator 
David  Serotkin  regarding  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education's  position  on  Camp 
Tuhsmeheta,  an  environmental  education 
facility    for    blind    children.      As    a    re- 
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suit  of  the  Senator's  introduction  of  a 
resolution,  we  were  able  to  get  the  De- 
partment's attention,  and  consequently 
Allen  Harris  and  I  were  appointed  to  a 
special  committee  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Legislature  also  passed  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  413,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Mitch  Irwin,  which  applauded 
NFBM's  Public  Information  Tour.  Addi- 
tionally, Governor  James  Blanchard  de- 
clared October  as  "NFB  Month  in  Michi- 
gan." 

October  was  a  grand  month  for  NFB  in 
Michigan,  as  it  was  across  the  country. 
Our  Seminar  for  Parents  and  Educators  of 
Blind  Children  was  a  great  success,  with 
over  two  hundred  persons  attendir^  the 
seminar  and  our  state  convention  October 
7,  8,  and  9  in  Saginaw.  The  convention 
featured  Jim  Gashel's  keynote  address, 
an  appearance  by  the  State  Insurance 
Commissioner  to  discuss  insurance  dis- 
crimination, and  an  upbeat  progress  re- 
port by  the  Library  for  the  Blind's  di- 
rector. There  was  also  a  presentation 
by  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  on 
the  problems  with  the  state  identifi- 
cation card,  and  we  presented  four 
scholarship  awards. 

October  also  saw  the  appointment  of 
Allen  Harris  to  the  Michigan  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dale  Strong  and  Suzanne  Dees,  to 
the  Commission. 

We  are,  of  course,  delighted  with  the 
Harris  appointment.  We  are  also  most 
pleased  with  the  appointment  of  Suzanne 
Dees,  v^o  directs  the  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  sub- 
regional  in  Marquette.  She  was  extreme- 
ly helpful  to  us  in  our  Northern  Michi- 
gan trip,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
her   service  on   the  Commission  Board. 


4  1 

Strong,  a  member  of  NFB's  Saginaw  Chap- 
ter, was  appointed  as  Commission  Chair- 
man. We  expect  a  more  progressive  board 
as  a  result  of  these  appointments. 

In  November  we  conducted  a  special 
public  relations  seminar /work  shop  in 
Saginaw,  with  fifteen  chapter  represent- 
atives attending.  The  venture  gave  mem- 
bers the  tools,  guidance,  and  confidence 
necessary  to  work  successfully  with  the 
Michigan  media.  We  also  worked  to  pro- 
mote an  exhibit  in  Alpena  and  an  organi- 
zational meeting  in  Escanaba. 

We  hosted  a  two-day  exhibit  at  the 
Alpena  Mall  in  early  December,  much  like 
the  exhibits  on  our  summer  tour.  We 
also  traveled  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  to 
hold  an  organizational  meeting  in  Escan- 
aba and  lay  the  groundwork  for  an  active 
chapter  there. 

Our  publicity  efforts  for  the  year 
also  included  the  distribution  of  our 
nationally  produced  television  pubUc 
service  announcements  to  almost  every 
t.v.  station  in  the  state,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  regular  radio  program,  and  an 
emerging  plan  for  producing  a  new  bro- 
chure that  will  list  a  variety  of  ser- 
vices for  the  blind . 

Yes,  as  Frank  Sinatra  would  say,  it 
was  a  very  good  year.  In  fact,  19  83  was 
a  banner  year  for  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  Michigan.  It  was 
successful  because  v/e  planned  well  and 
were  diligent  to  follow  through  on  our 
plans. 

While  we  have  built  a  solid  foundation 
for  continued  progress  in  the  new  year, 
we  are  well  aware  that  1983  is  now  his- 
tory. We  know  it  will  take  careful 
planning,  continued  hard  work,  and  un- 
daunted commitment  to  attain  our  goals 
in  19  84. 
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REPORTED  PLAN  FOR  PRESSURE  TACTICS  AGAINST  DOG  GUIDE  SCHOOLS 


We  recently  received  the  following 
letter.  It  exposes  an  alleged  plan  by 
the  National  Accreditation  Council  for 
Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped  (NAG)  to  try  to  intimidate 
dog  guide  schools  into  accepting  NAG 
accreditation.  If  it  were  not  so  rou- 
tine, this  proposed  plan  of  strong  arm 
tactics  would  be  shocking.  As  it  is,  it 
is  simply  what  one  expects  from  NAG— the 
sort  of  thing  we  must  recognize  and  re- 
sist: 


Green  Bay,  Msconsin 
November  11,  19  83 

To  The  Braille  Monitor 
Dear  Editor: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  alert 
you  to  an  intimidation  campaign  spon- 
sored by  NAG  and  scheduled  to  be  put 
into  operation  during  the  early  portion 
of  19  84.  The  campaign  is  to  be  directed 
against  all  dog  guide  schools  not  cur- 
rently certified  by  NAG.  The  NAG  organ- 
ization is  planning  to  approach  funding 
sources  of  dog  guide  schools,  particu- 
larly service  clubs  such  as  the  Lions, 
and  will  request  that  these  clubs  with- 
draw fvinding  from  any  dog  guide  school 
not  approved  by  NAG.  They  will  inform 
these  clubs  that  the  NAG  certification 
is  comparable  to  the  "Good  Housekeeping 
Seal"  of  approval,  and  dog  guide  schools 
lacking  the  NAG  seal  are  performing  a 
disservice  to  blind  people  since  they 
are  no  doubt  inferior. 

Word  of   this   insidious   campaign   came 


to  me  through  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Alumni  of  Pilot  Dog  Owners, 
Inc.,  on  whose  board  I  serve  as  a  spe- 
cial advisor,  having  been  past  president 
of  that  organizaiton.  The  corresponding 
secretary  indicated  he  received  word 
directly  from  the  Pilot  Dog  School, 
whose  administration  had  been  contacted 
by  NAG.  The  thrust  of  the  NAG  campaign 
is  to  pressure  schools  into  applying  for 
NAG  accreditation.  Currently  only  one 
dog  guide  school  in  New  York  is  certi- 
fied by  NAG.  As  usual,  NAG  drew  up  its 
dog  guide  certification  standards  with- 
out consulting  any  consumers,  or  allow- 
ing for  input  by  dog  guide  users. 

The  corresponding  secretary  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  of  protest  to  NAG,  and  will 
also  inform  his  congressional  represent- 
ative. I  suggested  that  he  also  contact 
NFB  and  Dr.  Jernigan  specifically  for 
additional  information  on  combatting 
NAG. 

NAG  represents  the  elitist  profession- 
als from  agencies  pretending  to  serve 
blind  people,  but  in  reality  intending 
to  make  servants  of  blind  people  by  in- 
suring their  second-class  citizenship 
and  prohibiting  their  participation  in 
matters  directly  affecting  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  NAG  is  the  greatest  threat  to 
blind  people  because  of  its  threat  to 
their  autonomy.    NAG  must  be  stopped! 

Please  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Braille  Monitor  readers,  and 
provide  information  for  combatting  this 
threat  to  dog  guide  schools. 

Sincerely, 
Fred  Sanderson 
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CX)NSTRUCTIVE  PARTNERSHIP 
A  LETTER  FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


As  Federationists  know,  James  Gashel 
(our  Director  of  Governmental  Affairs) 
has  been  working  during  the  past  few 
years  with  vendors  and  state  agencies 
around  the  country  to  update  vending 
facility  regulations  and  procedures.  In 
Tennessee  Mr.  Gashel  was  instrumental  in 
drafting  what  has  become  a  model  set  of 
state  vending  regulations.  As  reported 
in  the  Monitor  during  the  past  year  or 
so,  Mr.  Gashel  has  also  worked  with 
Alaska,  West  Virginia,  and  other  states. 
He  is  probably  the  most  knowledgeable 
person  in  the  nation  today  concerning 
the  vending  facility  program  with  its 
laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  relation- 
ships. 

The  staff  members  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  (as  well  as  NAC 
and  its  supporters)  are  fond  of  saying 
that  we  of  the  National  Federation  op- 
pose all  of  the  groups  in  the  field. 
They  say  that  we  are  particularly  hos- 
tile toward  state  agencies  doing  work 
with  the  blind  and  that  we  are  negative 
and  radical  and  all  around  scroungy. 

Sometimes  an  event  occurs  which  helps 
place  such  charges  in  perspective.  Our 
recent  work  with  the  South  Carolina  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  is  a  case  in 
point.  Mr.  Gashel  (along  with  Miss 
McLaren,  a  member  of  the  National  Office 
staff)  went  to  South  Carolina  to  help 
update  the  state's  vending  regulations 
and  procedures.  The  measure  of  what  was 
accomplished  can  be  seen  in  the  follow- 


ing letter: 


South  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 
October  21,  19  83 

Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  and  most 
sincere  appreciation  for  allowing  Mr. 
Jim  Gashel,  your  Director  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  to  afford  consultative 
services  to  our  Agency  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  and  updating  our  Business 
Enterprise  Program's  Manual.  I  am  also 
very  grateful  for  the  services  provided 
by  Miss  McLaren. 

The  revisions  were  accomplished  with 
input  from  both  vendors  and  members  of 
our  BE?  Vendors  Committee  and  members  of 
our  Agency's  staff.  Our  Governing  Board 
received  the  recommended  revisions  and 
unanimously  approved  them  at  their  regu- 
lar scheduled  monthly  meeting  on  October 
19.  This  task  could  have  never  been 
accomplished  as  expeditiously  and  as 
efficiently  in  such  a  limited  time  with- 
out the  proficient  guidance  and  expert- 
ise afforded  us  by  Mr.  Gashel.  He  en- 
deared himself  to  members  of  my  staff 
with  his  vast  wealth  of  knowledge,  his 
tact,  his  warmth,  and  his  integrity. 
State  agencies  for  the  blind  are  indeed 
fortunate,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  a  gen- 
tleman of  his   caliber   to   assist  and   ad- 
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vise     on    projects     relating     to    programs 
and  services  for  the  blind. 

Let  me  say  once  again  how  very  grate- 
ful I  am  for  this  exceptional  service 
you  provided  our  Agency,  and  we  would 
hope  that  Mr.  Gashel  might  return  some- 
time   for    a    "social"    visit   with    time    to 


tour   our    facility    and    give    all   our    em- 
ployees an  opportunity  to  meet  him. 
I  extend  my  deepest  gratitude. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Mrs.  Maxine  R.  Bowels 
Commissioner 


WONDERFUL  OCTOBER— AND  ALSO  NOVEMBER 


The  increasing  momentum  of  our  move- 
ment can  be  seen  by  examining  events 
which  occurred  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber of  19  83.  Never  in  our  history  have 
we  had  so  many  achievements  and  break- 
throughs in  a  comparable  period  of  time. 

Let  us  begin  with  Saturday,  October  1. 
On  that  day  President  Jernigan's  banquet 
speech  ("Blindness:  The  Odier  Half  of 
Inertia")  appeared  in  the  magazine 
\4tal  Speeches  of  the  Day.  In  the  same 
issue  were  speeches  by  President  Reagan 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko.  \^tal  Speeches  of  the  Day  is 
the  most  prestigious  magazine  in  its 
field.  It  goes  to  every  college  and  uni- 
versity and  to  many  of  the  nation's  high 
schools.  It  is  used  by  both  students  and 
teachers  as  a  model  of  excellence  and  a 
research  tool.  It  also  goes  to  most  of 
the  Fortune  500  corporations  and,  once 
again,  is  used  as  a  model  and  a  source 
of  information. 

On  Sunday,  October  2,  Station  WRNO  in 
New  Orleans  began  broadcasting  a  series 
of  thirty -minute  radio  programs  produced 
by  the  Federation.  Having  a  power  of 
three  million  watts,  WRNO  covers  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  world.  It 
is  rated  as  having  the  largest  audience 
of   any   non-government  operated   station 


in  the  world,  and  the  seventh  largest 
audience  for  any  station,  government 
owned  or  not.  For  the  indefinite  future 
we  will  produce  a  thirty-minute  program 
each  week  for  WRNO.  The  program  will  be 
carried  at  7:00  pjn.  Eastern  Time  on 
Saturdays  at  7.3  55  on  the  dial  and  at 
7:3  0  a.m.  Eastern  Time  on  Sundays  at 
6.185  on  the  dial.  The  response  indi- 
cates that  our  message  is  being  widely 
heard. 

In  public  ceremonies  in  Baltimore  Oc- 
tober 9,  Steve  Sachs  (the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Maryland)  presented  to  President 
Jernigan  a  citation  from  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  commending  the  Federation  for 
its  work.  The  presentation  climaxed 
Maryland's  annual  Walk-A-Thon  for  the 
Blind. 

On  October  24  one  of  our  pubUc  ser- 
vice television  spots  appeared  on  the 
CBS  program  "AFTERMash."  This  program 
is  rated  in  the  top  ten  for  the  size  of 
its  audience.  Our  television  spots  have 
also  recently  appeared  on  "Good  Morning 
America,"  "60Minutes,"  and  theNBCnet- 
work.  The  response  in  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  gives  dramatic  testimony  to 
the  effect  this  publicity  is  having. 

Also  on  October  24  another  significant 
event  occurred.     At   five   o'clock   in   the 
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afternoon  a  group  of  Federationists  (in- 
cluding President  Jernigan,  Mr.  Gashel, 
Mrs.  Walhof,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bill 
Morgan,  and  Mrs.  Linda  Morgan)  were 
standing  in  the  West  Wing  of  the  White 
House  waiting  to  see  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mth  them  was  the 
entire  Idaho  Congressional  Delegation. 
The  group  went  into  the  Oval  Office  and 
spent  fifteen  minutes  with  President 
Reagan.  The  conversation  was  substan- 
tive, dealing  with  issues  of  importance 
to  the  blind.  The  President  listened 
attentively  to  the  message  which  the 
Federationists  brought  and  indicated 
that  there  would  be  follow-up. 

In  October  eight  Governors  declared 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  Month 
or  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  Day 
in  their  states,  and  a  host  of  mayors 
(many  in  large  cities)  did  likewise. 
Most  of  these  proclamations  were  issued 
in  public  ceremonies  and  received  wide 
coverage. 

On  November  4  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  Federation  in  the 
organizational  lawsuit  which  had  been 
going  on  in  that  state.  This  is  the 
first  case  of  this  kind  which  has  been 
fully  litigated,  and  the  victory  is  to- 
tal and  complete.  The  court  said  that 
the  Federation  has  the  right  to  reorgan- 
ize affiliates,  that  the  Federation  name 
is  ours,  that  the  John  Taylor-Sylvester 
Nemmers  group  was  never  legally  in  of- 
fice after  the  reorganization  of  the 
affiliate  in  19  81,  that  all  of  the  money 
in  the  affiliate  treasury  belongs  to  our 
reorganized  affiliate,  that  there  must 
be  an  accounting  of  all  transactions 
since  the  time  of  the  reorganization, 
and  that  our  reorganized  affiliate  is 
entitled  to  all  of  the  records  and  pro- 
perty  of  whatever  kind  belonging   to   the 


organization.  This  is  a  published  case. 
It  will  have  value  as  a  precedent,  and 
it  should  finally  and  conclusively  set- 
tle the  question  as  to  whether  the  na- 
tional body  of  the  Federation  is  sov- 
ereign in  organizational  matters. 

On  November  14  National  Public  Radio 
began  distributing  on  a  weekly  basis  a 
thirty-minute  program  produced  by  the 
Federation.  The  program  goes  on  the 
Washington,  D.C.  up-link  to  the  West 
Star  Four  Satellite  every  Monday  evening 
at  6:3  0  Eastern  Time.  Since  our  program 
is  put  on  the  satellite  immediately  fol- 
lowing "All  Things  Considered,"  which  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  NPR  productions, 
we  are  in  prime  time.  Our  program  is 
available  to  any  NPR  or  commercial  sta- 
tion which  has  a  satellite  dish  and 
which  wishes  to  bring  it  down  for  broad- 
cast. It  is  also  available  to  almost 
all  of  the  radio  reading  services  since 
most  of  them  have  satellite  dishes.  The 
program  appears  on  Channel  10  (not  to  be 
confused  with  t.v.  Channel  10).  Each 
week  more  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  carrying  our  program,  and  the 
response  is  better  than  we  could  have 
hoped.  It  will  continue  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

(It  seems  unfortunate  to  have  to  mar 
such  a  happy  report  with  a  discordant 
note.  However,      reality      is      reality. 

Shortly  after  our  program  began  appear- 
ing, we  were  contacted  by  NPR  officials 
who  said  that  they  had  been  called  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  asked  to  stop  broadcasting  for  us. 
The  Foundation  was  so  negative  that  the 
NPR  officials  were  vastly  unimpressed. 
They  said  they  would  be  glad  to  turn  any 
written  conversations  over  to  us  for 
appropriate  action  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time our  programs  would  continue.     Jeal- 
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ousy  and  envy  are  not  attractive  quali- 
ties. They  rarely  make  for  success,  and 
they  are  usually  seen  for  what  they 
are.) 

But  back  to  more  pleasant  things.  On 
Wednesday,  November  30,  Peggy  Pinder  and 
Barbara  Pierce  appeared  for  an  eight- 
minute  segment  on  the  television  program 
"Hour  Magazine."  Used  by  160  television 
stations,  this  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar daytime  t.v.  shows.  Peggy  and  Bar- 
bara were  flown  to  Los  Angeles  for  the 
filming,  and  they  obviously  made  a  tre- 
mendously positive  impression.  They  not 
only  impressed  the  producers  of  the  pro- 
gram but  also  the  viewing  audience.  In 
less   than   tv/o  hours   after   the  program 


was  broadcast  we  received  in  the  Nation- 
al Office  more  than  forty  calls  from 
throughout  the  nation. 

When  in  our  history  have  we  ever  had  a 
comparable  two-month  period?  For  that 
matter,  when  has  any  organization  in  our 
field  ever  had  even  half  such  a  compar- 
able period?  When  we  say  "We  are  chang- 
ing what  it  means  to  be  blind,"  we  are 
not  speaking  figuratively.  We  mean  ex- 
actly and  literally  \*iiat  we  say.  Won- 
derful October  and  November  of  19  83  re- 
quire no  elaboration  or  explanations. 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Let 
both  our  friends  and  our  opponents  take 
notice. 
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RECIPES 


CHOCOLATE  SQUARES 

by  Sharon  Maneki 

1  package  graham  crackers 
1  stick  butter 

bag  chocolate  chips 
1  cup  nuts  (your  choice) 
1  cup  coconut 
1  can  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk 

Crumble  graham  crackers,  melt  stick  of  butter.  Add  chips, 
nuts,  and  coconut-mix  well.  Pour  into  9"  x  13"  pan. 
Spread  can  of  milk  on  top.  Bake  for  25  minutes  at  350 
degress.  When  cool,  cut  into  squares  of  desired  size. 


IMPOSSIBLE  TO  RUIN  FUDGE 

by  Diane  McGeorge 

Ingredients:     4V2  cups  sugar 

1  large  can  evaporated  milk,  13  ounce  size 
1  seven  ounce  jar  marslmiallow  cream 
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Directions 
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1  cube  butter  or  margarine 

1  package,  1  2  ounces,  semisweet  chocolate  chips 

1  large  Hershey  bar,  8  ounces 

2  cups  chopped  nuts 

Directions:  Combine  in  a  large  pan  the  milk,  the  sugar  and  the  butter. 
Blend  well,  hi  a  large  bowl,  mix  the  marshmallow  cream 
and  the  chocolate  chips.  Break  the  Hershey  bar  into  small 
pieces  and  combine  with  the  cliips  and  marshmallow 
cream.  Bring  the  sugar,  milk  and  butter  to  a  boil  stirring 
constantly.  Once  the  mixture  starts  to  boil,  continue 
stirring  and  boO  for  AVi  minutes.  Turn  the  heat  down  so  it 
does  not  boil  too  vigorously  but  it  should  continue  to  boil. 
Remove  from  heat  after  4!/2  minutes  and  stir  in  the  choco- 
late and  marshmallow  cream.  Add  nuts  last.  Pour  into  a 
well  greased  9"  x  13"  pan  and  refrigerate  until  set.  This 
will  make  five  pounds  of  fudge.  I  have  frozen  this  fudge 
and  it  works  very  well.  You  may  wish  to  let  it  set 
thoroughly  and  then  freeze  it  in  the  pan,  or  it  works 
equally  well  to  let  the  candy  set,  cut  into  squares  and 
freeze  in  individual  pound  containers.  If  you  like  a  change, 
substitute  butterscotch  chips  for  the  chocolate  cliips  and 
omit  the  Hershey  bar. 
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MONITOR  MINIATURES   O   O   O  O  O  O 

OWedding: 

We  have  received  the  following  an- 
nouncement: 

Come  join  our  joyful  celebration— the 
marriage  of  Janice  Kay  Brady  to  Greg 
Michael  Uribes  on  November  5,  19  83,  at 
10:3  0  a.m.  in  the  Recreation  Hall  of 
Country  Living  Mobile  Park,  Fresno, 
California.  Reception  will  follow  the 
wedding. 

Oltems  for  sale: 

We  have  been  asked  to  run  the  follow- 
ing items: 

"Aids  Unlimited  New  Cassette  Catalog 
Policy— as  Monitor  readers  know.  Aids 
Unlimited,  Inc.  offers  its  cassette  cat- 
alog   at    a   price   of   ^1.3  5.     Now  we    are 


pleased  to  announce  that  all  past  and 
future  purchasers  of  the  Aids  Unlimited 
cassette  catalog  who  return  the  cassette 
to  us  on  approximately  April  first  and 
October  first  of  each  year  will  receive 
an  updated  Aids  Unlimited  cassette  cata- 
log free  of  charge  within  2  to  3  weeks. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  request  that 
you  send  your  cassette  catalog  back  to 
us  in  a  cassette  mailer  with  your  return 
address  label  on  the  mailer.  With  this 
new  policy,  the  ^1.3  5  purchase  price  for 
the  cassette  catalog  becomes  a  one-time 
investment. 

"Hard  to  get  batteries— Aids  Unlimited 
now  has  in  stock,  ready  for  immediate 
shipment,  those  hard  to  get  batteries 
for  the  Sharp  Talking  Calculator  model 
EL  620  and  the  Sharp  Talking  Time  II, 
model  CT  665-E  price  ^2.00  per  battery. 
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We  also  have  the  batteries  for  the  Casio 
Clock /Calendar/Calculator,  nrodel  TA- 
1000,  at  ^3.15  each  and  a  complete  line 
of  Duracell  Alkaline  batteries,  AA,  C,  D 
and  9- volt. 

"1984  Pocket  Braille  Calendar— only  3" 
X  5"  the  19  84  Pocket  Braille  Calendar 
fits  easily  into  pocket  or  purse.  Pro- 
duced on  Perma-Plastic  sheets,  the 
Braille  stands  up  a  long  time  under  hard 
use.    Price  ^1.00." 

When  ordering,  send  check  or  money 
order  to:  Aids  Unlimited,  Inc.,  1101  N. 
Calvert  Street,  Suite  1901,  Baltimore, 
Maryland    21202;  3  01-659-0232. 

OHymnbook: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"A  New  Braille  Hymnbook  Now  Available. 

The  Evangel  Hymnbool^  published  19  83, 
contains  200  best  loved  hymns  and  gospel 
songs,  available  in  two  editions:  1. 
The  Evangel  Hvmnbookr  (words  only),  1 
vol.,  cost  ^5.00.  2.  The  Evangel  Hvmn- 
book^  (words  and  piano  score),  2  vol., 
cost  ^10.00.  Treat  yourself  or  a  friend 
with  this  treasure  of  sacred  music.  Ta- 
ble of  Contents  on  cassette  tape  is 
available  upon  request. 

"Order  from  Christian  Education  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6399,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas  76115;   817-923-0603." 


just  published  a  book,  A  Beginner's 
Guide  to  Personal  Computers  for  the 
Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  It  in- 
cludes a  review  by  blind  users  of  six 
popular      personal      computers.  Price 

^6.00.  To  make  orders  or  for  further 
information  contact  National  Braille 
Press,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02115;  617-266-6160. 

OTuzzlcs: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

Develop  coordination  and  teach  basic 
shapes  with  these  safe,  simple,  soft- 
sculpture  puzzles.  The  foam  shapes  are 
covered  in  bright  colors  and  contrasting 
cloth  textures  to  appeal  to  the  child's 
visual  or  tactile  senses.  Each  washable 
Tuzzle measures  6-10  inches,  and  they 
come  in  these  puzzle  combinations:  Cir- 
cle and  square,  circle  and  triangle, 
triangle  and  square.  They  can  be  or- 
dered with  hand -embroidered  doll  or  ani- 
mal faces,  or  in  high-contrast  solid 
colors. 

Tuzzles  are  hand-made  in  Haiti  by  dis- 
abled women,  from  all-new  U.S.  mater- 
ials. Eye  Care  carries  out  a  comprehen- 
sive ophthalmologic al  program  in  Haiti. 

To  order,  send  ^6.50  each  to  Eye  Care, 
Inc.,  523  8th  Street,  S.E.,  Washington, 
ex:    20003. 


OFrom  National  Braille  Press: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

The  National  Braille  Press  has  initi- 
ated a  Children's  Braille  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.  This  Club  offers  reason- 
ably-priced print/ Braille  books  for  the 
entire  family  to  enjoy.  Membership  is 
free. 

Also,    the   National    Braille    Press    has 


OTalk-Net: 

"We  have  been  working  with  Talk-Net, 
an  affiliate  of  the  N.B.C.  radio  net- 
work, to  have  our  public  service  an- 
nouncements aired.  Maurice  Tunick,  the 
producer,  admits  that  our  spots  are  of 
excellent  quality,  however,  he  has  de- 
cided to  put  us  on  a  waiting  list,  since 
other  organizations  are  also  trying  to 
get    their    spots   on    the    air.      To    insure 
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that  Mr.  Tunick  will  keep  us  in  mind  and 
perhaps  take  us  off  the  waiting  list  and 
air  our  spots,  please  send  a  letter  of 
encouragement  to:  Maurice  Tunick,  Pro- 
ducer, Talk-Net,  N.B.C.  Radio,  3  0  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10020. 
"Even  if  you've  never  heard  of  Talk- 
Net,  your  letter  would  be  most  helpful. 

"For  further  details  contact  Bob 
Branco,  3  59  Coggeshall  Street,  New  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts  02746;  617-994- 
49  72." 

ONew  Grandson: 

Donald  Abben,  President  of  the  Black 
Hawk  Chapter  of  the  NFB  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  and  wife  Feme  are  proud  grand- 
parents of  a  baby  boy  born  August  14, 
19  83  to  son  Dirk  and  daughter-in-law 
Geneva,  named  Trinity  Dirk  weighing  5 
pounds  and  measuring  16  inches. 

ODies: 

Tom  Anderson,  President  of  the  NFB  of 
Mahoning  Valley,  Ohio,  writes: 

"I  am  announcing  the  recent  passing  of 
Mary  Schromofsky,  a  long  time  member  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Mahoning  Valley.  Mary  had  served  sev- 
eral terms  as  a  member  of  our  affili- 
ate's Board  of  Directors.  She  was  an 
active  member  of  our  affiliate." 

OPerkins  Brailler  On  a  Postage  Stamp: 

The  Perkins  Braille  Writer  was  shown 
on  a  postage  stamp  from  Barbados,  an 
island  in  the  West  Indies.  The  stamp 
shows  a  girl  using  the  Brailler  with  one 
hand  while  she  leans  over  slightly  and 
reads  the  Braille  with  the  reading  fin- 
ger of  her  right  hand.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a  Braille  writing  device 
has  ever  been  shown  on  a  postage  stamp. 


OChanges  at  the  Michigan  Commission  for 
the  Blind: 

On  October  25,  19  83,  Allen  Harris, 
President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Michigan  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  was  appointed 
as  a  board  member  of  the  Michigan  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  by  Governor  James 
J.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Harris  succeeded 
Richard  D.  Wright.  John  Mullin  (out- 
going chairman  of  the  Commission,  who  is 
also  an  active  Federationist)  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Chairman  by  Dale  F.  Strong  of 
Saginaw.  The  third  appointee  (Suzanne 
H.  Dees,  who  is  Librarian  for  the  Upper 
Peninsula  Library  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped  and  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Superiorland  Library  Co- 
operative) succeeded  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Thompson  as  a  Commission  board  member. 
For  many  years  Dr.  Thompson  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind,  before  which  he  headed  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind. 

OAddition  to  the  Willows  family: 

Jim  and  Mary  Willows,  both  of  whom  are 
active  leaders  in  the  NFB  of  California, 
proudly  announce  the  arrival  of  their 
son  Donald  Jason.  He  was  born  November 
17,  1983,  at  12:06  pjn.  He  weighed 
eight  pounds,  twelve  ounces,  and  was 
twenty-one  inches  long.  Mother,  father, 
and  baby  are  well  and  happy. 

ONew  Arrival: 

Jim  and  Barbara  Walker  announce  the 
arrival  of  their  son  John  Peter.  He  was 
born  November  16,  1983,  at  1:00  pjn., 
weighing  seven  pounds,  fourteen  and  a 
half  ounces,  and  measuring  nineteen  and 
a  half  inches.     Barbara   is   former  presi- 
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dent  of  the  NFB  of  Nebraska,  and  Jim  is 
the  current  president. 

^Grandparents: 

Bob  and  Pat  Eschbach  are  new  grand- 
parents. John  and  Mary  Cunningham  (Mary 
is  the  Eschbach's  daughter)  announce  the 
arrival  of  their  son  Jason  B.  He  was 
bom  November  23,  1983,  at  1:30  pjn.  He 
weighed  6  pounds  11  1/2  ounces,  and  was 
19  inches  long.  Jason's  mother  is  Vol- 
unteer Coordinator  at  the  state  office 
of  the  NFB  of  Ohio.  When  the  Eschbach's 
attended  the  national  board  meeting  at 
Thanksgiving,  they  said  that  Mary 
planned  to  be  back  in  the  office  the 
following  week.  Federationists  are 
hardy. 

OFrom  Missouri: 

Nick  Whitney  writes: 
"This  is  one  of  those  letters  that  I 
have  good  news  and  bad.  First  for  the 
good.  The  baby  boom  continues.  On  Mon- 
day, November  14th  at  11:30  pjn.  Judy 
and  Rick  Burch,  members  of  the  Gateway 
City  Chapter,  became  the  proud  parents 
of  twin  girls— Nicole  6  lbs.  10  oz.  and 
Krystal  4  lbs.  7  oz.  Everyone  is  doing 
pretty  good. 

"And  now  for  the  bad  news.  On  Thurs- 
day, October  27th,  Matilda  Whitney,  my 
mother,  had  a  heart  attack  and  was 
rushed  to  the  hospital.  At  the  age  of 
80  it  was  just  too  much  for  her.  On 
October  30th  she  passed  away  at  St.  An- 
thony's Hospital  in  St.  Louis.  She  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Gate- 
way City  Chapter  and  went  to  her  first 
national  convention  last  July," 

ONew  Baby: 

From  Karl  Smith,  President  of  the  NFB 
of  Utah: 


"This  is  to  inform  you  of  the  arrival 
of  Sarah  Ann  Smith.  She  was  born  at 
home  on  Wednesday,  October  26,  1983,  at 
8:51  pjn.  She  weighed  seven  pounds, 
seven  ounces,  and  was  22.5  inches  long. 
Everyone  is  doing  fine." 

OAnother  Chapter    in    the  Decade   of    the 
Baby: 

Ray  and  Bernice  Lowder  aruiounce  the 
arrival  of  their  daughter  Rachel 
Melissa.  She  was  born  at  home  at  8:0  5 
pjn.,  Thursday,  December  8,  1983.  She 
weighed  7  pounds,  8  1/2  ounces,  and  was 
21  inches  long.  All  are  doing  well. 
The  Lowders  are  members  of  the  Baltimore 
Chapter  of  the  NFB  of  Maryland. 

ONAC's  Hyperbole— Or  Maybe  Even  Some- 
thing Else: 

A  NAC  staff  member  is  reported  to  have 
said  it,  and  it  requires  no  comment. 
When  the  blind  turned  out  to  picket  the 
annual  NAC  meeting  in  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  the  Etaytona  Beach  Sunday  News 
Journal  for  November  6,  19  83,  said: 

"Gerald  J.  Kitzhoffer,  a  staff  asso- 
ciate of  NAC,  disputed  NFB  charges  Sat- 
urday that  NAC  exploits  the  blind  by 
accrediting  sheltered  workshops,  some  of 
which  pay  blind  workers  less  than  the 
minimum  wage...  Kitzhoffer  also  said 
that  a  New  York  (where  the  organization 
is  headquartered)  state  law  prohibits 
more  than  one  third  of  NAC's  members 
from  being  blind  persons.  'By  law,'  he 
said,  'accreditation  groups  must  be 
broad-based.'" 

OBlind  Educators  Publish  Newsletter: 

The  National  Association  of  Blind  Edu- 
cators (a  division  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind )  publishes  a  news- 
letter     entitled      The      Blind      EducatoL 
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This  publication  includes  information  of 
vital  concern  to  blind  persons  involved 
in  any  facet  of  the  field  of  education 
including  tips  on  techniques  which  other 
blind  educators  have  found  effective; 
information  on  the  organization's  ef- 
forts to  battle  discrimination;  and  a 
listing  of  employment  opportunities 
across  the  nation  in  the  education  pro- 
fession. The  Blind  Educator  is  avail- 
able without  charge  to  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Blind  Educators. 
Those  interested  in  membership  should 
send  a  check  in  the  amount  of  ^5.00  made 
payable  to:  National  Association  of 
Blind  Educators,  c/o  Allen  Schaefer, 
Treasurer,  Box  141,  Mazon,  Illinois 
60444. 

OWedding  Bells: 


Gail  Hall,  the  President  of  our  Sacra- 
mento, California  Chapter,  and  Tim  Clark 
were  married  in  Sacramento  December  4, 
1983.  Congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  the  newly  weds. 

ODef erred  Giving: 

If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  re- 
member the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by 
employing  the  following  language: 

"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  a 
District  of  Columbia  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion,   the   sum  of   ^ (or   " 

percent   of  my   net   estate"    or   "The  fol- 
lowing stocks  and  bonds:  ")  to  be 

used    for    its  worthy    purposes    on   behalf 
of  blind  persons." 
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